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At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  December 
i8th,  1879,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  seriously  defective  system  of  the  care  of  the 
Insane,  which  entrusts  them  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  officials  of 
Asylums  and  it  should  be  abandoned  in  this  country  wherever  it  exists, 
as  it  has  been  abandoned  in  other  countries. 

Resolved,  That  a  Lunacy  Commission,  modelled  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  that  have  so  long  been  in  successful 
operation  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  should  be  appointed  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  duties  of  such  Commission  should  be  to  permanently  super¬ 
vise  Insane  Asylums,  both  public  and  private,  attend  to  Complaints  and 
Controversies,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  scientific  study  and 
treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  such  a  Lunacy 
Commission,  to  present  to  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  for  its  creation, 
and  to  advise  with  the  Governor  and  State  Board  of  Charities  in  the 
selection  of  the  members  of  said  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  also  earnestly  recommends  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  National  Association  for  the  protection  of  the  Insane,  and 
that  the  Committee  here  appointed  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  such 
an  Association. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  Hon.  George  William  Curtis, 
appointed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

WILLIAM  C.  CHURCH,  Chairman, 

51  Irving  Place. 

DORMAN  B.  EATON,  . 

4  East  29th  Street. 

CHARLES  E.  WHITEHEAD, 

64  W.  35th  Street. 

GEORGE  M.  BEARD,  M.D.,  Treasurer, 

4  W.  29th  Street. 

E.  C.  SEGUIN,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

41  W.  20th  Street. 

The  Committee  have  added  as  Associate  Members,  Mrs.  Abky  Hopper  Gibbons, 
whose  name  has  been  so  long  associated  with  philanthropic  objects,  and  Miss  A.  A. 
Chevaillier.  of  Boston,  by  whose  labors  in  this  special  field  so  much  has  already 
be'en  accomplished. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  tinder  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  December 
i8th,  i8yg. 

For  the  past  thirty-four  years  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane 
in  England,  public  and  private,  have  been  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Reviewing  the  work  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  London  Journal  of  Mental  Science  says,  in  its 
number  for  January,  1880  :  “The  whole  existence  of  the  Board 
has  been  marked  by  a  persistent  endeavor  to  adopt,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  to  extend  the  most  enlightened  methods  of  treating  the  in¬ 
sane,  and  the  amelioration  in  their  condition,  and  the  improved 
state  of  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this  country  has  been  largely 
due  to  their  persevering  and  judicious  procedure.”  In  a  private 
letter  just  received  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  making  this 
report.  Dr.  H.  Maudsley,  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject  in 
England  says  : 

f),  Hanover  Square,  W.  London,  January  13th,  1880. 

Dear  Dr.  Beard  ; 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  my  opinion  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  in  England  is  very  favorable  ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  the  care  of  the  insane  in  this  country  left  to  local  authorities,  unsupervised  by  a 
a  central  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  management  of  Asylums,  and  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
insane  both  in  and  out  of  asylums  ;  and  I  consider  their  influence  to  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  keeping  up  a  good  standard.  *  *  *  *  Qj,  whole,  there  cannot  be  the 

least  doubt  that  their  influence  has  been  very  beneficial. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  MAUDSLEY. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  a  similar  result  would  follow  the  organization  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  commission  here  ;  and  it  is  this  belief  which  has  led  to  the 
movement  whose  history  is  recorded  in  these  pages. 

Commencing  with  a  meeting  held  at  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper 
Home,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1879,  it  was  continued  in  the 
larger  gathering  in  Cooper  Union  on  the  evening  of  December 
1 8th.  At  this  second  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted,  calling 
for  the  organization  of  a  Lunacy  Commission  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  accomplish  this 
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object.*  The  work  of  this  Committee,  thus  far,  is  shown  in  the 
preparation  of  the  accompanying  bill  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  adoption,  by  that  body. 


AN  ACT  relating  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

7'he  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  after  the  making  of  the  several  appoint¬ 
ments  herein  provided  for,  shall  consist  of  its  present  members  and  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  members  or  their  successors. 

§  2.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  from  the  State  at  large,  three  additional 
members  of  said  Board,  for  the  respective  terms  of  eight  years  ;  two  of  which  new 
members  shall  belong  to  the  medical  profession,  and  each  of  whom  shall  have  prac¬ 
ticed  his  profession  for  at  least  ten  years  in  this  State,  and  the  other  said  new  member 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Bar  who  shall  have  practiced  his  profession  for  at  least  ten 
years  in  this  State  ;  and  the  person  that  may  be  appointed  a  successor  of  either  of 
said  new  members,  shall  possess  the  qualifications  herein  required  for  the  member¬ 
ship  to  which  he  may  succeed.  No  one  of  said  three  persons  nor  of  their  successors 
shall  be  interested  in  or  have  any  professional  relations  with  any  institution  which 
said  Board  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  inspect  or  with  any  officer  thereof.  And  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  each  of  said  new  members  and  of  their  successors  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  other  State  officers. 

§  3.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  when  the  three  additional  members  shall  be 
appointed,  shall  be  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  now  provided  for  by  law,  and 
shall  possess  and  may  exercise  directly,  or  in  such  convenient  way  through  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  Secretary  or  otherwise,  as  its  regulations  may  provide  all  and  any  part  of 
the  authority,  and  shall  perform  the  duty  heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  other  such  commissioner.  Said  new 
Commissioners  respectively  and  their  successors  shall  have  the  same  authority  and 
duty,  and  their  expenses  and  outlay  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  is  provided  by  Law,  in  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
and  not  otherwise  ;  but  the  Board  may,  by  reasonable  regulations,  and,  so  far  as  the 
public  interest  may  require,  said  Board  shall  make  it  the  special  duty  of  said  new 
Commissioners  and  their  successors  and  of  the  Secretary  hereinafter  provided  for,  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  said  Board  in  relation  to  the  insane  and  to  make  full  and 
particular  reports  to  the  Board  concerning  the  same.  And  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  shall  embrace  the  subject  of  lunacy,  and  shall  also  make  such  suggestions  and 
present  such  facts  as  the  Board  may  think  useful  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Lunacy  admini.stration  of  the  Stale,  whether 
the  same  be  drawn  from  experience  in  this  Slate,  or  of  any  other  State  or  country. 

§  4.  Said  Board  may  appoint  a  Secretary  in  Lunacy  who  shall  be  a  competent 
and  experienced  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  State,  but  not  a  member  of 
said  Board.  Said  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  which  said  Board  may  assign  to 
him  and  under  its  direction,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided 
by  Law  in  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  general  Secretary  of  said  Board.  Any  Secre¬ 
tary  or  other  agent  under  said  Board,  may  be  removed  by  the  Board  for  cause  to  be 
stated  in  its  minutes,  after  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  being  summarily  heard 
before  the  Board  in  his  defense,  and  the  legal  action  o£  the  Board  in  that  regard, 
taken  in  good  faith,  shall  be  final  ;  and  the  Board  may  appoint  a  successor  to  any 
officer  or  agent  removed. 

§  5.  All  Laws  and  parts  of  Laws  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Seeking  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  least  disturbance  to  the  existing  order,  the 
Committee  have,  as  will  be  seen,  thought  it  wise  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  experience  and  the  machinery  of  an  existing  organi¬ 
zation,  and  that  organization  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  body 
which  has  approved  itself  to  the  public  confidence  by  its  zealous, 
disinterested,  and  intelligent  labors  in  connection  with  the  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions  of  the  state. 

Their  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  are  given  in  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  proposed  which  has  been  sent  with  it  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  as  follows  : 

A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL  PROPOSED. 

Some  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  comparison  of  the  Laws  of  New  York  with  those  of  England 
in  a  letter  printed  in  this  pamphlet,  would  seem  to  justify,  and.  doubtless,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  more  comprehensive  and  stringent  law  than 
is  here  proposed. 

But  experience  shows  that  reforms  are  most  promoted  by  moderate  measures  in 
the  right  direction,  which  do  not  go,  at  any  one  stage,  beyond  what  public  opinion 
will  support  ;  and  which,  as  they  advance,  both  shed  light  upon  the  true  path  and  sup¬ 
ply  wisdom  for  the  next  steps. 

It  is  not  a  sound  objection  to  the  bill  that  it  does  not  aim  to  remove  imme¬ 
diately  every  evil  which  radical  minds  detect,  or  propose  at  once  as  large  a  work  of 
reform  as  sanguine  spirits  may  be  ready  to  undertake. 

The  divided  authority  over  lunacy,  as  is  explained  in  the  letter  referred  to,  has 
been  fatal  to  all  efficiency  or  harmony  of  official  supervision  ;  and,  hence,  the  most 
important  and  immediate  change  needed  is  to  impose  all  authority  and  duty  relating 
to  the  subject  upon  one  competent  body. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  acquired  a  valuable  experience.  Its  member¬ 
ship  is  conspicuous  for  high  character  and  ability.  It  must  of  necessity  have  officers 
and  various  subordinate  officials.  The  lunatics  are  to  be  found  so  largely  in  jails  and 
poor-houses,  which  that  Board  inspects,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  separate  the 
supervision  of  Charity  and  Lunacy  administration  from  each  other.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  members  of  that  Board  are  not  able  to  perform  the  additional  work 
of  a  complete  lunacy  inspection.  To  supply  the  needed  working  force  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  and  experience  which  are  essential,  the  bill  adds  two  physicians  and  one 
lawyer  to  the  Board  and  gives  it  authority  to  appoint  a  Secretary  in  Lunacy,  with  the 
same  salary  as  the  present  lunacy  commissioner. 

The  new  Board  thus  constituted,  will,  without  increase  of  expense,  be  able  to 
perform  the  additional  work,  and  it  will  have,  in  its  membership,  the  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  old  Board  and  will  act  with  a  prestige  and  wisdom  quite  Deyond  what 
any  single  commissioner  can  hope  for. 

In  making  the  reorganized  Board  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  the  bill  but 
adopts  the  theory  which  the  courts  of  this  State  have,  of  late,  with  great  advantage. 
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often  acted  upon  in  making  trust  companies  Receivers  ;  and  it  directly  follows  the 
precedent  of  an  Act  of  Massachusetts  of  last  year  (Law  1879,  chap.  291,  §  5.)  which 
makes  the  State  Board  the  Lunacy  Commissioner  of  that  State. 

Whether  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  reorganized  Board  should  soon  have  addi¬ 
tional  authority  is  a  matter  left  for  determination,  in  the  light  of  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  which  it  may  be  expected  to  bring  before  the  public. 

For  the  present,  the  Board  is  given,  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  only  the  authority  already  conferred,  but  which  has  heretofore  been  of  necessity 
inefficient,  because  so  divided  between  independent  officials  as  to  be  in  large  measure 
incapable  of  exercise.  Such  a  limitation  of  authority,  it  may  be  presumed  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  bill  from  unwarranted  charges  of  being  in  the  interest  of  any  theory  or  of  aim¬ 
ing  to  place  Lunacy  administration  in  tlie  hands  of  any  particular  persons.  As  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  new  Board  will  be  commissioners,  with  whose  prudent 
and  enlightened  views  and  action  the  people  of  the  State  have  long  been  familiar,  the 
grounds  of  opposition,  it  is  hoped  may  be  only  those  dictated  by  hostility  to  all  effi¬ 
cient  supervision,  or  based  on  a  theory  that  a  divided,  ill-defined  and  conflicting  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  subject  of  Lunacy  a  good  thing  in  itself. 

A  further  reference  to  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  on  these  points  may  be 
useful. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  Board  created  in  this  country,  for  the  supervision 
of  State  Institutions  of  Charity  or  Lunacy,  was  in  that  state,  and  that  it  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Governor  Andrew. 

Our  law  of  1867,  creating  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  based  on  the  law  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  laws  covered  Lunacy  as  well  as  Charity.  The  New  York. Board 
so  far  as  it  was  able,  inspected  Lunacy  Institutions  until  1873,  when  a  Lunacy  Com¬ 
missioner  was  provided  for,  with  very  inadequate  authority.  Since  that  date,  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  has  been  increased  ;  but  his  own  reports  are  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  insufficiency  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
show  its  work  of  inspection  to  have  been  very  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  embar¬ 
rassments  and  excuses  incident  to  a  divided  authority. 

Massachusetts,  has  in  like  manner,  felt  the  evil  effects  of  a  divided  and  enfeebled 
authority,  in  the  work  of  State  inspection  ;  and  in  the  before  mentioned  Act  of  last 
year,  that  state  has  sought  a  remedy,  by  conferring  the  whole  authority  of  State  super¬ 
vision  upon  a  single  Board  called  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  while  providing  for  no  changes  in  our  State  Institu¬ 
tions,  interprets  our  experience  as  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  already  been 
interpreted  by  her  legislature  ;  and  if  the  bill  shall  become  a  law,  it  will  supply  New 
York  with  a  Lunacy  Board  in  very  important  particulars  analagous  to  the  Lunacy  Com¬ 
mission  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  given  that  country  the  foremost  rank  in  dealing 
with  the  insane.  Whatever  force  for  good  there  may  hereafter  be  in  public  opinion  in 
behalf  of  an  improved  Lunacy  administration,  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  con¬ 
spicuous  Board  which  can  make  no  excuse  either  of  a  divided  authority  or  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  duty. 

The  only  other  method  of  securing  an  unembarrassed  and  effective  jurisdiction 
over  Lunacy  administration  would  be  by  taking  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  its 
present  large  authority  and  uniting  it  with  what  now  belongs  to  the  Lunacy  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  conferring  both  upon  a  new  commission  in  Lunacy.  But  this  would  cause 
a  duplication  of  State  Boards  and  a  largely  increased  expense  ;  and,  besides  there  is 
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an  almost  inseparable  difficulty  in  separating  the  duty  of  caring  for  paupers  wholly 
from  that  of  caring  for  lunatics  ;  since  many  of  both  classes  are  not  only  in  the  same 
institutions  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the  lunatics  themselves  are  paupers. 

The  English  example  while  showing  the  need  and  the  gain  of  having  both  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  on  a  lunacy  commission,  also  shows  us  that  a  preponderating  vote  of 
laymen  was  thought  essential,  probably  to  prevent  a  theoretical  tendency, and  certainly  to 
supply  that  business  experience  which  it  was  important  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  of  numerous  institutions  of  the  Kingdom.  If  a  new  Board  should  be 
created,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  require  from  five  to  eight  commissioners  upon  it, 
not  so  much  to  do  the  work  as  to  supply  the  essential  counterpoise  and  experience  in 
its  deliberations. 

In  the  existing  staite  of  public  opinion,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  new  elements 
to  be  brought  into  the  State  Board  of  Charities  will  be  found  fairly  adequate  for  the 
present  and  most  contributory  to  improvements  in  the  future. 

In  further  explanation  reference  is  made  to  the  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  on  the  changes  needed  in  the  present 
law,  which  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Cooper  Union,  following  herewith. 


Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  held  December  18,  1879. 

Address  by  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Metcalf,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  upon  whose  motion  the 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis  was  invited  to  take  the  Chair.  In 
accepting  this  invitation  Mr.  Curtis  said  : 

The  character  of  those  who  have  invited  this  meeting  is  the  earnest 
of  its  gravity  and  sincerity.  It  is  a  meeting  for  instruction  and  inquiry 
respecting  one  of  the  most  important  and  pathetic  subjects  which  can 
engage  the  public  attention;  for,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley 
and  honorably  known  as  the  philanthropic  nobleman,  said  in  Parliament 
thirty  years  ago,  when  moving  the  passage  of  the  act  which  created  the 
English  Lunacy  Commission,  the  insane  “  are  the  most  helpless  if  not 
the  most  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  race.”  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  humanity  in  this  century  that  while  the  awe  and  mystery  and 
the  terror  of  insanity  still  remain,  so  much  has  been  accomplished  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  for  the  better  care  and  treatment  of  its  un¬ 
happy  victims.  It  is  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  that  lunacy  reform 
began  with  Pinel  in  France;  the  friend  and  successor  of  Cuvier  in  the 
Academy,  and  a  man  whose  name  is  to  be  remembered  with  that  of 
John  Howard,  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Cruel 
as  was  the  neglect  of  criminals  rotting  in  the  fetid  jails  of  that  day,  a 
cruelty  which  revenged  itself,  for  Death  feasting  upon  prisoners  in  the 
jails  stretched  out  its  hand  from  their  cells  and  slew  with  contagion  the 
Chief  Justice  upon  the  Bench,  yet,  even  more  tragical  was  that  of  the 
insane.  They  were  caged  and  chained  and  tortured,  objects  of  dread  and 
aversion,  and  virtually  dumb  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.  To 
them  in  their  agony  came  Pinel  as  Howard  came  to  the  criminals,  and 
I  never  see  the  picture  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  to  whom  the  slave  and  the 
suffering  of  every  kind  hold  out  their  hands  as  in  gratitude,  but  I  seem 
to  see  the  image  of  the  great  Englishman  and  the  great  Frenchman  who 
showed  that  to  do  it  to  the  least  of  His  little  ones  was  to  do  it  to  Christ. 
The  great  reform  of  Pinel  was  that  of  kind  and  gentle  treatment.  The 
insane  were  no  longer  treated  as  felons,  but  like  patients  in  other 
hospitals  ;  and  from  his  day  to  our  own  the  reform  has  gone  on  develop¬ 
ing,  and  embracing  in  its  course  the  advances  in  strictly  sanitary  science, 
banishing  in  the  English  hospitals  almost  entirely  mechanical  restraints 
and  isolation,  and  relieving  the  corroding  idleness,  which  must  of  itself 
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perpetuate  the  malady,  by  various  forms  of  employment.  It  has  also 
established  thorough  government  supervision  by  Boards  of  Lunacy,  and 
selected  medical  assistance,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  competitive  tests. 
It  has  sought  to  guard  against  cruel  incarceration  by  surrounding  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  by  every  practicable  safeguard  and  by  taking  care 
that  the  asylum  shall  be  in  no  sense  a  prison  but  that  the  patient  shall 
know  when  its  gates  closes  behind  him  that  it  does  not  shut  out  the 
freest  reasonable  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond.  The  progress  of 
the  reform  involves  also  the  character,  and  disposition  of  buildings,  the 
distribution  of  patients,  and  the  details  and  just  economy  of  their  sup¬ 
port,  with  all  the  treatment  necessary  for  their  cure. 

In  this  country,  in  this  State,  and  in  this  city,  it  is  our  duty  to  know 
whether  o  ur  insane  now  have  the  benefit  of  every  advantage  and 
alleviation  known  to  science  and  to  experience  upon  this  subject. 
This  duty  rests  both  upon  humane  and  economical  grounds.  In  the 
country  at  large  there  are  between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  insane 
persons,  much  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  under  the  public  care.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  there  are  nearly  nine  thousand  in  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  Within  the  last  ten  years  this  State  has  expended  more 
than  $4,800,000  in  building  three  asylums  and  for  additions  to  another, 
and  in  these  asylums  there  were  about  2,700  patients  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  now  ending.  Now,  during  the  last  ten  years  the  city  has 
paid  five-twelfths  of  the  State  tax,  and  consequently  it  has  contributed 
more  than  $2,000,000  to  the  building  of  these  asylums  in  which  it  has 
but  thirteen  pauper  patients,  while  in  its  own  County  Asylums  there  are 
about  2,500  patients,  or  almost  as  many  as  in  all  the  State  Asylums,  and 
the  city  pays  annually,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  this  enormous  expenditure 
secures  the  most  humane  and  the  most  economical  care.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  public 
"bodies  in  the  State,  declare,  that  the  condition  of  the  chronic  insane,  in 
the  counties  where  they  are  left  to  the  cold  mercy  of  the  Poor  House 
the  revelation  of  whose  abuses  has  during  this  year  thrilled  the  public 
heart,  demand  immediate  relief.  The  Comptroller  of  the  State  in 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission  for  investigating  the 
affairs  of  its  charitable  institutions  says  that  the  tables  accompanying  the 
report  are  the  strongest  argument  for  greater  care  and  supervision.  The 
Special  Commissioner’s  report  criticizes  loose  and  careless  administration, 
attributing  it  not  to  want  of  official  integrity,  but  to  a  mistaken  system, 
and  strenuously  urging  retrenchment  and  a  careful  State  supervision. 
Medical  experts  and  specialists  in  this  department  who  are  eminent  at 
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home  3.S  the  heads  of  public  institutions,  and  who  have  studied  carefully 
the  workings  of  foreign  systems,  tell  us  of  serious  evils  and  of  abuses 
in  our  system,  and  they  agree  with  all  the  rest  that  some  form  of  the 
government  supervision  which  has  wrought  such  wonders  in  England,  and 
which  has  been  partially  adopted  in  some  of  our  own  States,  is  the 
desirable  remedy.  It  is  to  hear  something  of  what  those  evils  are,  and 
hear  those  who  have  the  right  to  speak,  that  we  are  here  this  evening. 
It  is  not  to  accuse  persons,  to  impugn  motives,  to  deny  that  much  has 
been  done  and  that  much  is  still  doing  for  the  succor  of  the  afflicted, 
it  is  to  try  the  worth  of  our  own  system  by  others,  it  is  to  hear  the 
complaints  that  may  be  made  and  to  weigh  their  reason,  it  is  to  enlist 
the  public  interest  and  conscience  to  search  out  weaknesses  that  they 
maybe  strengthened,  and  to  do  something  to  assure  our  afflicted  brethren 
of  the  most  constant  and  efficient  sympathy.  For  myself  I  bring  no 
wholesale  charges  against  any  man  or  any  body  of  men.  Among  the 
Asylum  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Trustees  there  are  the  most 
earnest  friends  of  inquiry  and  wholesome  reform.  There  are  among  them 
men  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  a  holy  work,  and  who  with  the 
most  unselfish  devotion  are  seeking  to  soothe  the  direst  of  human  calami¬ 
ties.  It  is  to  aid  them  and  with  their  sympathy  that  we  make  this  enquiry. 
We  are  here  to  ask  for  them  and  with  them  that  every  public  charity  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  eye.  In  a  few  hours  when  the  city  will  be  sleep¬ 
ing  the  surest  defence  for  life  and  property  will  be  the  little  gas  jet  that 
shines  in  the  eye  of  every  passer.  So  the  surest  defence  of  every  great 
public  interest  is  the  turning  on  of  the  great  public  light.  To  every 
community  as  to  every  individual,  with  a  persistence  that  cannot  be 
denied,  calling  out  of  the  divine  heart  comes  the  old  question.  Where 
is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  John  Howard  heard  and  answered,  Philip  Pinel 
heard  and  answered,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Dorothea  Dix  heard  and 
answered.  The  conscience  and  good  sense  of  other  communities  have 
heard  and  answered.  We  hear  the  question,  let  us  take  care  that  we 
answer  promptly,,  bravely,  wisely. 
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The  following  letters  were  then  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  under  whose  direction  the  meeting  had  been 
organized,  viz.  :  L.  S.  Metcalf,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D.,  Ellen 
Collins,  C.  L.  Dana,  M.D.,  A.  A.  Chevaillier,  George  M.  Beard, 
M.D. 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  on  the  Changes  Needed  ht 

the  Present  Law  : 

New  York,  December  ifh,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  . 

I  have  been  requested  to  submit  a  few  observations  as  to  the 
changes  needed  in  the  laws  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  care  and  cure 
of  the  insane,  in  order  to  bring  its  administration  up  to  the  standard 
attained  in  some  other  countries,  and  more  especially  in  England. 

Space  far  beyond  what  this  occasion  will  permit,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  more 
important  point,  to  which  I  must  confine  myself,  is  whether  the  New 
York  system  provides  adequate  opportunities  for  the  application 
of  the  best  medical  skill  and  science,  and  requires  that  intelligent 
and  thorough  inspection,  which  are  essential  to  the  best  care  and  the 
n.ost  effective  relief. 

A  glance  at  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  is  enough  to 
show  that  it  comprehends  two  separate  spheres  of  duty,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  separate  departments.  The  one  would  concern  the 
care  and  remedies  to  be  applied  to  lunatics  as  sick  persons;  the  other 
would  relate  to  order,  discipline,  supplies  and  general  administration,  in 
an  institution  of  charity. 

One  would  be  a  department  for  medical  science  and  skill ;  the 
other  for  police  regulations  and  business  capacity. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  officials  best  qualified  to  serve  in  one  de- 
''partment  might  be  quite  incompetent  for  the  other.  It  needs  no 
reasoning  to  show  that  the  learning,  experience  and  skill  which  might 
qualify  a  person  for  an  inspector  or  commissioner,  in  regard  to  one  de¬ 
partment,  might  yet  leave  him  wholly  incompetent  for  the  same  duty 
in  the  other  department. 

Within  a  few  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  duty  of 
separating  lunatics  from  mere  paupers,  in  our  public  institutions,  and 
even  toward  making  a  complete  separation  between  administration  for 
the  poor  and  administration  for  the  insane. 

But  we  are  still  behind  Great  Britain,  and,  I  believe  behind 
several  other  European  States,  in  securing,  for  our  institutions  for  the 
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insane,  either  the  most  salutary  methods  of  internal  administration  or 
the  most  effective  system  of  examination  and  inspection. 

When  a  few  years  since,  this  State,  for  the  first  time,  established  a 
Commission,  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  institutions 
of  charity  generally,  an  iihportant  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
The  very  excellent  and  useful  visitations  and  reports  of  that  Commission 
have  brought  before  the  public  the  sad  condition  of  the  insane  who  are 
found  in  jails,  poor  houses,  and  various  other  institutions.  These  re¬ 
ports  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  some  sense  of  the 
disgraceful  abuses  that  existed. 

But  the  very  constitution  of  that  Commission  hardly  less  than  the 
absorption  of  the  time  of  its  members  in  its  principal  duty  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  charity  administration  of  the  State,  have  made  it  impossible 
for  it  to  adequately  perform  the  function  of  examining  into  and  report¬ 
ing  upon  the  general  administration  for  the  insane.  It  had  no  author¬ 
ity  at  all  adequate  for  inspecting  either  the  public  or  private  lunatic 
asylums.  It  has  been  at  all  times  almost  utterly  without  the  medical 
qualifications  essential  for  the  inspection  of  the  scientific  or  medical 
department  of  lunacy  adminstration. 

The  need,  in  that  regard,  was,  in  small  part,  supplied,  in  1873, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  whose  powers 
were  considerably  increased  by  a  law  enacted  in  1875  and  amended  or 
supplemented  by  Laws  enacted  in  1878  and  1879.  But  the  powers  of 
this  office  are  still  very  defective ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  man  to 
unite  in  himself  the  capacity  or  perform  the  labor  needed  for  such 
inspections,  investigations  and  reports  as  are  essential  to  bring  the 
administration  in  lunacy,  of  this  great  State,  up  to  the  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  humanity  which  it  has  attained  in  Great  Britain.  The 
theory  and.  provisions  of  the.  law  under  which  the  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  acts,  are  in  a  high  degree  faulty  and  defective,  in  not  con¬ 
ferring  such  authority  or  favoring  such  diversified  wisdom  in  the 
commission,  as  are  required  for  adequate  inspections  either  as  to  the 
methods  of  business  administration  or  as  to  the  appliances  of  medical 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  law  contains  on  its  face  a  reservation  which 
tends  to  make  each  separate  State  institution  a  little  sovereignty  in  itself, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  defeat  in  a  large  degree,  the  salutary  effects  that 
would  follow  a  fearless  examination  and  report  by  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  clothed  with  adequate  authority,  and  embodying  in  its  sev¬ 
eral  members  both  medical  knowledge  and  business  experience. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  State  Asylums  are  under  the  control  of 
separate  boards  of  managers.  They  select  the  officers  and  make  the 
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regulations.  They  direct  the  business,  incur  the  expense,  audit  the 
bills,  establish  the  discipline,  and  procure  the  medical  advice. 

There  are  also  many  local  or  private  as3'lums.  In  the  absence  of 
an  able  and  strong  Board  of  State  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  diversity  of  administration  will  grow  up  and  how  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  general  experience  and  of  a  bold  and  searching  inspection, 
which  shall  bring  all  the  Institutions  fearlessly  before  the  tribunal  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion,  will  be  lost.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  a 
single  Commissioner  can  confront,  successfully,  the  mischievous  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  separate  institutions,  or  examine  into  a  tithe  of  the  matters, 
all  over  the  State,  which  require  attention  in  connection  with  the  care 
and  cure  of  the  insane.  Hence,  no  general  system,  no  wise  results 
from  a  common  supervising  wisdom  are  possible. 

But  beyond  all  this,  great  complication  and  feebleness  are  likely  to 
come  from  a  division  and  uncertainty  of  authority  and  duty  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  as  between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy.  Their  respective  powers  and  duties  are  poorly  defined.  For 
example,  the  very  last  law  on  the  subject,  enacted  within  the  present 
year,  (and  which  converts  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  into  an 
Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane),  gives  no  sphere  of  duty  whatever  to  the 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  but  requires  that  the  trustees  for  its  government 
shall  make  its  By-Laws  and  all  the  Regulations  for  its  management, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  If  this  was 
done  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  requiring  a  whole  Board  of  Managers 
to  act  in  subordination  to  a  single  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  does  not 
the  same  absurdity  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  whole  theory  that  a 
single  Commissioner  can  supervise  the  entire  Lunacy  adminstration  of 
the  State  ? 

It  is  equally  plain  I  think,  that  a  divided  duty  of  inspection  and 
regulation  on  the  subject,  or  the  transfer  of  the  whole  authority  and 
duty  to  a  single  Commissioner,  will  fail  to  secure  either  good  medical, 
good  police,  or  good  business  administration.  The  case  is  not  in  the 
least  analagous  to  an  Insurance  or  Banking  Department,  for  there  the 
whole  adminstration  is  of  the  same  kind  and  grade. 

II.  If  we  were  to  go  back  a  little  more  than  a  generation,  we  should 
find  British  adminstration  in  Lunacy  in  a  condition  perhaps  not  less 
feeble,  complicated  and  contradictory  than  that  of  New  York,  at  this 
moment.  That  condition  could  not  longer  be  endured  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  better  laws  became  irresistible. 

In  1845  ^  thorough  reform  was  accomplished.  By  a  comprehensive 
and  humane  Statute  of  that  year,  authority  was  consolidated  :  general 
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order  and  system  were  introduced ;  and  a  thorough  inspection,  both 
police  and  medical,  were  provided  for.  After  repealing  various  old 
laws,  the  Law  of  1845  creates  a  National  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  having  authority  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  the  duty  of 
inspecting  and  making  reports  concerning  every  Asylum,  whether  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  general  or  local. 

The  Commission  consists  of  eleven  persons.  They  are  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Among  them  are  three  Physicians  of  five  years  practice  and  three 
Barristers  (or  Lawyers  of  the  higher  grade )  of  ten  years  practice ;  and  each 
of  these  six  professional  gentlemen  is  provided  with  an  adequate  salary. 
They  are  required  to  hold  no  other  office,  and  to  have  no  other  occu¬ 
pation  for  gain,  but  that  of  attending  to  the  duties  of  Lunacy  admin¬ 
istration.  In  filling  vacancies,  only  a  barrister  of  five  years  practice 
can  succeed  a  barrister,  only  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  five  years 
practice,  can  succeed  a  physician,  and  neither  a  physician,  surgeon  or 
barrister  can  be  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  among  the  five  non-profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  Board. 

We  see,  therefore,  with  what  sedulous  care,  this  law  has  provided 
for  the  three  distinct  varieties  of  experience  and  ability,  upon  this 
National  Board  of  Commissioners.  Five  men  of  affairs  to  supply  business 
capacity, — three  barristers,  learned  in  the  law  and  experienced  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  to  keep  the  Board  within  legal  limits, — three  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  to  supply  medical  and  surgical  science  and  skill. 

The  prestige  and  capacity  which  such  a  body  brings  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  weight  which  its  recommendations 
naturally  carry,  must  be  obvious  without  more  words  upon  the  subject. 

This  letter  would  extend  beyond  reasonable  limits,  were  I  to 
attempt  even  a  general  explanation  of  the  sagacious  and  humane  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  nearly  fifty  pages  of  the  statute  creating  this 
British  commission.  No  one  can  read  it  without  a  painful  sense  of 
the  defective,  feeble,  and  incongruous  laws  of  New  York  upon  the  same 
subject. 

I  will  refer  to  a  few  of  its  provisions  by  way  of  illustration: 

Within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  for  seven  miles 
around,  the  whole  lunacy  administration  is  immediately  under  the  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  all  licenses  for  keeping  houses  for  the  reception  of  luna¬ 
tics  must  be  granted  by  it.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
immediate  administration  is  under  the  local  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  central  Board  of  Commission¬ 


ers. 
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The  granting  of  Licenses  by  the  Sessions  is  made  subject  to  the 
very  careful  limitation  and  supervision,  and  a  copy  of  every  license 
must  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 

Every  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom  where  lunatics  are  kept,  must  be 
registered  with  the  Commission — must  have  its  Regulations  printed  and 
hung  in  the  visitors  Rooms  of  the  Hospital,  and  must  furnish  a  complete 
copy  of  them  for  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  in  London. 

Notice  must  be  promply  sent  to  the  office  of  the  commissioners, 
from  every  Hospital  and  every  House  where  lunatics  are  kept,  of  the 
reception  of  every  inmate,  with  a  copy  of  the  judicial  order  or  medical 
certificate,  authorizing  the  reception.  Notice  in  writing,  in  legal 
form,  of  every  death  in  every  such  House  or  Hospital,  must  likewise  be 
sent  to  the  Commission,  with  the  cause  of  death,  the  name  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  adviser  and  attendants  of  the  deceased,  certified  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  or  proprietor  at  the  place  where  the  death  occurred. 

The  Statutory  directions  for  visitations,  inspections,  and  investi¬ 
gations,  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
stringent  and  particular  ;  and  the  power  given  to  make  them  efficient 
is  most  ample. 

Four  times  a  year  at  least,  some  of  the  commissioners  (including 
at  the  least  a  barrister  and  a  physician  or  surgeon  at  the  same  time,) 
must,  without  notice^  visit  every  Hospital  and  House  in  the  District 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  commissioners ;  and  two  such 
visits  must  be  made  in  every  other  part  of  the  Kingdom.  In  addition, 
all  Houses  and  Hospitals,  directly  under  the  local  Board  of  Justices,  must 
be  visited  by  them,  four  times  a  year ;  thereby  subjecting  them  to  si?c 
annual  official  visitations  without  notice. 

The  law  says  “  those  who  visit  shall  visit  every  part  of  the  Hospi- 
“  tal  or  House,  every  out-house,  place  and  building  being  a  part  of  the 
“  House  or  Hospital  *  *  or  detached  therefrom,  &c.,  and  must  see 

“  every  patie7it  then  confined  in  such  House  or  Hospital.” 

They  are  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  commitment,  see  that  pre¬ 
vious  directions  for  improvements  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
make  minutes  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  in  general  and  in  particular, 
both  in  the  local  visitors  Book  and  in  their  own  Report. 

Leaving  the  various  other  useful  precautions  unnoticed,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  laws  of  this  State  contain  no  provisions,  concerning  in¬ 
spections  and  publicity,  at  all  comparable  with  the  salutary  directions  of 
this  British  Statute.  For  example,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of 
every  Superintendent  of  a  Hospital  and  every  keeper  t)f  a  House  for 
the  Insane,  to  neglect  to  show  the  visitors  every  house,  place,  out- 
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house,  appurtenance  or  person,  which  the  visitors  should  under  the  law 
see  or  inspect.  In  every  such  House  and  Hospital,  “  A  Case  Book 
must  be  kept,  in  which  every  surgeon,  physician  and  apothecary  who 
resides  in  or  visits  the  House  or  Hospital,^  must  make  entries  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  condition  of  each  one  under  his  care,  and  of  the 
medicine,  remedies  and  treatment  prescribed  by  him.  The  com¬ 
missioners  inspect  these  books  and  may  require  copies  to  be  sent  to 
their  office. 

1  he  commissioners  have  ample  authority  for  bringing  or  examin¬ 
ing  witnesses  before  them  and  fqr  securing  the  production  of  Books  and 
Papers  in  aid  of  their  investigations.  They  are  also  empowered  to  bring 
suits  for  and  recover  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law.  Their  power 
further  extends  to  visitations,  inspections  and  taking  effective  measures 
for  relief  in  cases  where  the  insane  suffers  wrong  in  jails,  workhouses 
and  other  places,  anywhere  in  the  Kingdom. 

In  case  the  exercise  of  their  large  and  beneficent  authority  shall 
fail  of  securing  justice,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  bring  the 
wrong  before  the  Executive  Department,  where  in  proper  cases,  the 
Attorney  General,  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  will  be  required  to  see 
that  the  wrong-doer  is  punished. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  English  law  not  only  provides  for 
the  prosecution,  at  the  national  expense,  of  those  who  shall  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  unlawful  taking  or  confinement  of  any  person  under  the 
pretense  of  insanity,  but  for  the  prosecution  “of  every  person  shall 
ha^ve  been  concerned  in  the  neglect  or  ill  treatment  of  any  patient  or 
“  person  so  confined.” 

In  several  particulars  the  laws  of  New  York  seem  to  afford  to  the 
insane  no  equivalent  means  of  relief.  And  I  cannot  think  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of- this  State  can  long  afford,  or  will  long  consent,  to  be  so  far  behind 
the  mother  country,  either  in  the  humanity  or  the  efficiency  of  their  legal 
provisions  for  securing  good  administration  for  the  insane.  If  law 
would  claim  to  be  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  must  surely  be  effective 
and  beneficent  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  reason  has  been  denied. 

And  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
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Dorman  B.  Eaton. 
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Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lunacy  Department  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

To  L.  S.  Metcalf,  Esq. 

George  M.  Beard,  M.D., 

Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D., 
and  others.  New  York  city. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  : 

I  have  received  through  your  Committee  the  invitation  of  Judge 
Davis  and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  to  join  with  them  in  a  public 
meeting  on  the  i8th  instant  to  consider  a  subject  which  interests  you 
and  them,  and  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  lover  of  mankind,  the 
Care  and  Protection  of  the  Insane. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation — not  for 
the  sake  of  making  my  own  voice  heard,  but  to  listen  while  others 
should  set  forth,  with  truth  and  eloquence,  some  of  the  facts  which  the 
public  now  needs  to  hear  from  impartial  and  well  informed  persons. 
But  my  official  duties  in  Massachusetts,  at  this  particular  season  hold 
me  closely  confined,  and  I  can  only  testify  my  strong  interest  in  the 
questions  you  are  considering,  by  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  points 
in  your  letter  of  invitation. 

The  observation  of  many  persons  interested  in  the  subject  has  led 
them  to  notice  some  things  as  serious  abuses  which  I  have  been  wont 
to  regard  as  temporary,  incidental,  and  perhaps  inevitable  evils  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  that  saddest  evil  of  our  developing  civilization — Insanity, 
And  again  some  of  the  changes  proposed  seem  to  me  of  doubtful 
utility.  Very  grave  practical  objections  occur  to  me  against  the  sug¬ 
gestion  “  that  only  such  physicians  as  have  been  examined  by  the 
Lunacy  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  sign  certificates  for  the 
commitment  of  insane  persons.”  In  Massachusetts  this  would  be  im¬ 
practicable,  but  so  far  as  it  was  practiced  would  increase  the  cost,  and 
delay  the  recovery  of  recent  insanity.  It  is  desirable  that  the  certify¬ 
ing  physicians  should  know  all  about  insanity — but  the  most  skillful 
physicians  after  the  most  thorough  preliminary  examination,  would,  in 
most  cases,  come  to  the  same  result  that  would  be  reached  by  the  tyro 
or  the  layman.  Five  cases  out  of  every  six  brought  forward  for  com¬ 
mitment  in  Massachusetts  are  of  such  obvious  insanity  that  the  only 
question  raised  is  likely  to  be  “To  which  hospital  or  Asylum  should 
the  patient  go — or  shall  he  be  left  with  a  guardian,  or  a  special  physi¬ 
cian  among  his  friends  t  ”  For  the  remnant  of  cases,  the  best  person 
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to  decide  whether  this  is  insanity,  and,  if  so  whether  the  patient  needs 
this  treatment  or  that — seclusion  or  freedom — the  best  person,  I  say,  is 
not  the  examining  physician,  commonly,  but  the  physician  who  has  him 
in  charge  at  an  asylum  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  these  officers  and  their 
subordinates  that  most  can  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  insane’ 
and  I  therefore  will  turn  to  that  point  for  a  moment. 

No  man  can  over-estimate  the  value  to  the  community,  and  to  the  ' 
individual  citizen,  of  a  good  physician.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  himself 
no  mean  example  of  what  his  profession  ought  to  be,  gives  forcible 
proof  of  how  men  regard  it,  in  its  best  aspects,  when  he  says :  “  Chris¬ 
tendom,  speaking  by  the  mouths  of  its  holiest  of  holy,  loves,  as  if  in  the 
most  carefully  chosen  and  expressive  words,  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  Divine  Founder  by  his  deeds  as  the  Physician.”  The  respect  and 
gratitude  naturally  flowing  out  towards  that  profession  which  relieves 
us  of  pain,  averts  death  and  restores  the  feeble  invalid  to  joyous  health, 
is  none  the  less  due  to  him  “who  ministers  to  a  mind  diseased.”  But 
there  is  a  reverse  to  this  golden  medal,  to  deprave  the  best  thing  is  to 
produce  the  worst  thing  ;  as  the  Latin  proverb  says,  Corruptio  optimi 
pessima.  To  quote  Dr.  Richardson  again  ;  the  physician  “who  follows 
his  work  with  his  whole  heart  and  for  itself,  must  needs  be  one  the  best 
may  envy  and  approve  ;  he  who  follows  it  with  no  heart,  and  for  him¬ 
self  alone,  must  needs  be  one  the  worst  may  pity  and  contemn.”  It  is 
between  these  two  extremes  that  the  selection  of  medical  officers  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  must  be  made;  and  the  worst  result  of  our  present 
system  of  appointments  seems  to  be  this, — that  it  encourages  medical 
officers  too  often  to  follow  their  work  with  no  heart,”  “  and  “  for  them¬ 
selves  alone.”  They  are  often  selected — at  least  it  is  so  in  Massachu¬ 
setts — for  real  fitness,  and  by  persons  competent  to  judge  between 
competitors  ;  nor  is  their  appointment  in  this  State,  as  yet,  in  any  strict 
sense  political.  It  is  true  that  most,  perhaps  all,  of  our  medical  officers 
for  the  insane  in  Massachusetts  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  but 
that  is  because  of  the  long  preponderance  of  that  party  in  our  politics; 
a  fact  which  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  such  partisan  appointments 
as  have  lately  been  made  in  some  of  those  Western  States,  that  oass 
frequently  from  the  control  of  one  party  to  another.  We  do  not  suffer, 
therefore,  in  this  State  from  partisan  politics  in  the  management  of  our 
hospitals  and  asylums;  nor  do  these  establishments  exercise  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  legislature,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  some  other  States. 

But  there  is  much  accident,  and  some  favor,  in  the  selection  of  these 
officers  in  many  cases  ;  there  is  no  well-established  standard  by  which 
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merit  can.  be  tested,  nor  any  tribunal  that  is  sure  to  give  its  due  weight 
to  experience,  good  sense,  and  those  superior  personal  qualities,  which 
for  most  purposes  outweigh  medical  skill,  when  fitness  is  the  question. 
Still  less  has  there  been  any  easy  way  of  displacing  inadequate  officers, 
when  once  they  have  obtained  position.  I  say  inadequate  rather  than 
incompetent,  because  in  my  sixteen  years’  acquaintance  with  the  lunatic 
'hospitals  and  asylums  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  know  but  one  or  two 
literally  incompetent  Superintendents.  What  they  need  is  more  of  the 
qualities  they  have,  rather  than  less  ;  more  professional  knowledge,  more 
devotion  to  the  insane  as  a  class,  and  not  merely  as  those  who  happen 
to  reside  in  their  own  hospital ;  more  attention  to  each  individual  patient, 
more  research,  more  benevolence,  more  good  sense — in  short  more  of 
the  talents,  virtues  and  graces  which  fit  men  to  hold  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions,  and  to  fill  them  successfully.  “  Enough,”  said  Rasselas,  when 
his  companion  was  enlarging  on  the  requisites  for  a  good  poet. 
“  Enough  !  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  be  a 
poet.”  No  being  subject  to  human  frailty  is  really  equal  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  which  the  direction  of  a  large  insane  asylum  brings  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  any  more  than  one  man  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  great 
general  hospital.  Hence  the  argument,  which  no  doubt  will  be  strongly 
urged  at  your  meeting,  for  a  Board  of  Consulting  Physicians  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  insane  hospital. 

There  are  practical  objections,  however,  to  such  a  Board  for  every 
hospital,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  each  State,  one  medical 
member  of  each  hospital  Board  be  appointed,  and  that  these  single 
trustees,  or  directors,  be  united  in  one  Board  of  Consulting  Physicians 
for  all  the  public  hospitals  in  the  State.  This  would  give  us  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  five  or  six  medical  men,  each  connected  with  one  hospital  or 
asylum,  and  all  conferring  together,  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  hospitals.  This  Medical  Board  might  then  examine 
all  candidates  for  responsible  medical  positions  in  each  hospital,  and 
upon  its  certificates  of  fitness,  the  other  trustees  or  directors  could  act 
with  greater  assurance  than  can  now  be  derived  from  partial  testimo-. 
nials,  and  the  urgency  of  friendly  influence. 

In  states  where  no  Lunacy  Commission  existed,  the  Medical  Board 
might  perform  ad  interim  the  duties  of  such  a  Commission  ;  and  from 
it  might  be  taken,  from  time  to  time,  members  of  the  Commission  itself 
when  established.  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  give  to  a  Lunacy  Com¬ 
mission  the  power  of  appointing  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals 
and  asylums,  but  it  should  have  the  power  of  suspending  them  for 
cause,  until  the  facts  in  the  case  could  be  reported  to  the  appointing 
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power,  which  should  be  the  local  Board.  In  this  way  gross  maladmin¬ 
istration  could  be  checked  at  once,  leaving  the  ordinary  neglects  and 
abuses  to  be  corrected  by  the  local  Board  of  each  asylum. 

I  have  here  sketched  briefly  a  plan  for  regulating  appointments 
which  (making  due  allowance  for  human  imperfection  and  selfishness, 
professional  ambition  and  punctilio,  and  the  unavoidable  clashing  that 
will  occur  between  different  officials  even  when  pursuing  a  conscientious 
course  of  duty)  may  be  expected  to  work  better  than  the  present  system. 
But  no  system  can  prevent  the  neglect  and  abuses  entirely,  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom  becomes  routine,  and  is  sapped  in  its  weakest  points 
wherever  the  cupiditity,  the  indolence,  the  obstinacy,  or  worse  faults  of 
the  men  and  women  who  administer  it,  being  a  continuous  pressure 
upon  even  the  best  system. 

As  Lord  Stanley  once  said,  “  The  reformation  of  men  must  be  an 
individual  affair,  ’  a  matter  between  one  human  spirit  and  another, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  so  I  could  say  “  The  treatment  of 
the  insane  must  be  an  individual  affair.”  It  cannot  be  left  to  theoretic 
and  perfunctory  management.  It  must  involve  an  understanding  of 
each  case  by  the  medical  officer  who  assumes  to  treat  it, — an  intimate 
relation  of  physician  and  patient,  such  as  exists  in  the  private  practice 
of  medicine.  Any  departure  from  this  individual  treatment — any  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  insane  by  herds  and  in  the  lump — must  necessarily  be 
faulty — and  in  the  extreme  instances  may  lead  to  shocking  mal-prac- 
tice,  pitiable  neglect,  and  a  host  of  abuses.  I  have  known  such 
instances  ;  so,  no  doubt  have  you.  They  were  exceptional,  but  in  our 
present  circumstances  they  tend  to  become  more  frequent.  That 
your  meeting  may  do  something  to  check  this  lamentable  tendency  is 
my  earnest  hope. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Willard  Parker. 

41  E.  I2TH  St.,  December  i8th. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  illness  will  prevent  my  being  present  at 
the  meeting  this  evening,  since  I  regard  the  object  as  a  most  important 
one,  from  a  philanthropic,  economic  and  scientific  point  of  view. 

I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  which  aims,  not  to  attack 
individuals  or  Institutions,  but  to  correct  what  appears  to  me  to  be  our 
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greatest  error  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  viz  :  The  massing  of  large 
numbers  in  a  single  Institution. 

In  1829,  just  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  but  eight  asylums  for  the 
Insane  in  the  United  States,  four  private,  and  four  receiving  support 
from  the  State.  Now  we  have  between  seventy-five  and  eighty,  some  of 
them  capable  of  receiving  large  numbers  for  treatment.  In  the  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  many  of  these  Institutions  a  large  percentage  of  cures 
is  shown.  A  careful  analysis,  however,  proves  that  cases  and  not  indi¬ 
viduals  were  given,  and  in  one  report  92  cures  were  of  seven  women,  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  thirteen  cures  to  each  woman.  Could  any 
thing  give  a  more  erroneous  impression  of  actual  results  ? 

Again,  in  1878,  according  to  the  Governor’s  Annual  Message  there 
was  an  increase  of  850,  in  the  number  of  Insane  over  the  previous  year, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  similar  increase  for  1879. 

Should  this  ratio  of  increase  be  maintained,  how  discouraging  the 
outlook  for  the  citizen  and  the  State,  and  how  important  that  something 
be  done  to  remedy  existing  errors. 

Willard  Parker. 

Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 


Letter  from  S.  E.  Sewall. 

Boston,  Dec.  16,  1879. 

Miss  A.  A.  Chevallier,  Secretary  of  the  Committee.,  etc : 

Dear  Madam  : — I  regret  exceedingly  that  imperative  duties  here 
will  prevent  my  being  present  at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Insane  on 
the  1 8th  inst.  I  can  only  express  my  sympathy  with  the  meeting,  and 
my  hope  that  it  may  be  successful  in  its  great  objects,  and  especially 
in  inducing  the  State  Legislature  to  establish  a  “permanent  board  of 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.”  Other  reforms  in  the  system  will  be  sure 
to  follow  if  this  one  is  gained.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  New 
York  or  the  management  of  the  lunatic  establishments  in  the  State. 
Yet  I  venture  to  add  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  two  improvements 
which  I  think  demand  attention  in  all  our  states.  The  first  is,  that 
female  physicians  should,  by  law,  have  the  charge  of  the  women’s  ward 
in  all  hospitals.  Having  myself  witnessed  the  wonderfully  good  effects 
of  giving  the  women  in  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  a  physician  of 
their  own  sex,  this  reform  seems  to  me  of  the  most  urgent  character 
The  other  subject,  is  the  importance  of  having  those  insane  per¬ 
sons  that  do  not  require  confinement,  and  these  are  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  whole  class,  placed  in  houses,  where  they  can  enjoy  a 
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kind  of  family  life  instead  being  shut  up  in  brick  or  stone  castles  with 
clamorous  and  dangerous  maniacs.  At  Worcester  a  few  years  ago  a 
portion  of  the  patients  were,  for  a  time,  placed  in  houses,  not  indeed 
built  for  them,  nor  specially  adapted  for  their  use.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  change  and  every  one  who  visited  them  was  struck 
with  their  improved  appearance. 

I  trust  that  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Hall  may  not  only  remove  the 
lunacy  system  in  New  York,  but  help  other  States  in  the  same  direction. 

Yours  Truly, 

S.  E.  Sewall. 

The  following  addresses  were  then  delivered  : 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  H.  W.  BELLOWS. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  introduced  by  the  chairman  none 
can  deny.  Insanity  is  the  greatest  of  calamities,  and,  alas  !  one  of  the 
most  common  :  and  it  has  this  peculiar  misfortune  connected  with  it, — 
that  it  deprives  the  sufferer  from  it  of  all  powers  of  self-protection.  He  is 
left  no  choice  in  the  manner  of  his  own  treatment,  and  can  furnish  no 
testimony  of  a  reliable  character  as  to  the  treatment  he  receives.  More¬ 
over,  those  who  love  him  are  usually  held  incompetent  to  care  for  him,  and 
unskilled  judges  of  his  case  or  his  cure.  He  must  be  treated  not  wholly 
or  even  largely  w'ith  reference  to  his  own  good.  Robbed  of  reason,  he 
is  dangerous  to  society  and  his  friends  and  himself.  Being  innocent,  he 
must  be  treated  somewhat  like  a  criminal, — deprived  of  liberty,  incar¬ 
cerated,  secluded,  and  made  subject  to  restraints  and  a  treatment  of 
which  only  professional  experts  are  supposed  to  be  the  proper  judges 
and  the  proper  administrators.  Worse  than  this,  the  natural  and 
acquired  feelings  of  society  towards  the  insane,  founded  in  the  essential 
incongruity  of  sanity  with  insanity  ;  the  terror  and  dread  it  inspires  from 
the  incalculable  elements  that  enter  into  it  ;  the  horror  which  children 
feel  for  it  ;  the  tendency  it  has  to  antagonize  the  feelings  of  its  victims 
towards  those  they  love  best,  to  foster  suspicion,  to  quicken  cunning,  to 
create  tendencies  to  suicide,  violence,  and  murder ;  to  change  the  very 
disposition  until  the  modest  becomes  obscene,  the  pious  blasphemous, 
the  gentle  violent,  the  reasonable  capricious,  and  the  true  and  good 
treacherous  and  false, — all  this  makes  insanity  in  its  more  virulent  forms 
a  subject  that  overtasks  the  resource  of  the  best  domestic  affection.  It 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  means  for  its  protection  and 
treatment  in  public  institutions,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  are 
shrouded  in  more  or  less  privacy;  and  where,  from  an  equal  necessity, 
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great  reliance  and  faith  must  be  reposed  in  the  judgment,  wisdom,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  skill  of  the  professional  administrators  to  whom  this  hapless 
and  wretched  class  of  innocent  sufferers  are  committed.  Let  me  remind 
you,  further,  that  the  insane,  from  a  necessity  of  the  case,  which  no  skill 
or  invention  has  yet  been  able  to  evade,  have  to  be  placed  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  the  insane.  They  have  to  be,  after  classification  has  done  its  best, 
the  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  aberrations,  the  melancholy,  the  caprices, 
the  facial  extravagancies,  the  irritability,  the  tears  and  cries  and  screams 
of  fellow  sufferers  from  their  own  malady.  I  confess  I  never  visit  an 
insane  asylum  without  wondering  that  anybody  ever  comes  out  of  it  cured 
of  insanity.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  place  better  fitted  to  tangle, 
irritate,  and,  exasperate  the  sore,  disordered  nerves  and  sensibilities  of 
those  already  alien  in  mind,  than  the  necessary  society  of  persons  in  a 
similar  condition.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  and  necessary  factor 
in  the  case.  Economy,  control,  and  even  the  benefit  of  special  skill, 
seem  to  leave  us  without  any  other  resort  than  to  treat  the  great  body 
of  the  insane  in  public  asylums.  I  do  not  learn  that  private  asylums  are 
free  from  the  evils  which  must  accompany  public  ones,  from  the  nature 
cf  the  case.  I  suppose,  too,  that  although  great  improvements  may  be 
expected  from  reducing  the  size  of  the  public  asylums,  and  from  trying 
some  modification  of  cottage  homes  or  family  care,  yet  that  the  immense 
evil  of  aggregating  the  insane  and  keeping  them  in  each  other’s  society 
is  one  of  those  evils  which  will  permanently  perplex  the  case,  and  to 
which,  in  my  poor  judgment,  based  only  on  general  laws  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  the  largest  difficulty  in  curing 
insanity  is  to  be  traced. 

Considering  the  innumerable  forms  that  insanity  takes  on;  the 
variety  of  causes  that  produce  it  ;  the  natural  anxiety  of  families  to 
extricate  themselves  from  its  fearful  embarrassments,  by  securing  effi¬ 
cient  custody  for  its  victims  ;  considering  that  it  attacks  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  considering  its  insidious  and  disputable 
character,  experts  themselves  often  differing  as  to  its  very  existence  in 
some  patients  charged  with  it ;  considering  the  abuses  to  which  it  has 
been  subject  in  past  times,  the  false  imputations  of  it,  made  by  selfish  or’ 
impatient  heirs ;  the  cruel  imprisonments  of  parties  that  might  safely 
be  trusted  with  their  liberty,  of  which  we  have  at  least  some  well-at¬ 
tested  cases  ;  considering  the  helplessness  of  the  insane  themselves, 
their  complaints  and  testimony  being  regarded  as  valueless  and  idle  ; 
considering  the  essential  and  perhaps  unalterable  evils  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  asylums, — the  question  is.  Can  any  amount  of  oversight, 
any  degree  of  solicitous  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
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especially  of  the  State,  be  too  great,  be  too  curious  and  inquisitive,  to 
secure  these  institutions  from  the  evils  which  are  inherent,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  insane  from  wrongs,  neglects,  or  imperfect  systems,  to  which  all 
criminal,  all  curative  public  institutions  are  liable,  from  which  all  gaols 
and  persons,  all  hospitals  and  all  poor-houses,  and  all  public  charities 
and  all  asylums,  are  not  exempt, — nay,  which  are  only  kept  from 
retrograde  and  destructive  tendencies  by  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  their 
possible  abuses  ? 

It  is  not  only  liberty,  the  price  of  which  is  eternal  vigilance,  but 
health,  sanity,  and  order.  The  machine  power  by  which  government, 
prisons,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  parties,  are  necessarily  run, 
tends  ever  to  deepen  its  own  ruts  ;  to  become  a  petrifaction  ;  to  lose 
the  vital  sap  and  suppleness  of  fresh  life ;  to  become  blind  to  its  own 
defects  ;  to  grow  conceited  and  arrogant,  until  it  finally  asks  earnest  and 
anxious  critics  of  its  ways  and  measures,  with  almost  derisive  contempt 
of  their  seeming  helplessness,  in  the  face  of  powerful  custom  and  long- 
established  organization,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.?”  We 
have  met  to  see  whether  we  can  do  anything  to  mend  or  ameliorate  and 
improve  the  conduct  of  our  asylums  for  the  insane. 

It  is  alleged  that  our  American  asylums  are  behind  the  best  asylums 
in  other  countries  ;  that  there  is  more  reliance  upon  force  than  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  experts  in  England  ;  that  they  are  more  secluded  and  self- 
controlled  than  is  safe  to  have  them  ;  that  they  do  not  come  enough 
under  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and  do 
not  yield  the  results  which  they  ought  to  furnish  towards  the  interests  of 
medical  science  ;  that  they  are  often  in  hands  not  sufficiently  skilled  in 
the  later  discoveries  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ;  that 
they  have  often  unfledged  assistants,  or  inadequate  and  insufficient  resi¬ 
dent  inspectors.  I  am  not  able,  and  I  am  not  here,  to  indorse  these 
assertions  ;  nor  does  my  interest  in  the  subject,  nor  my  presence  here, 
depend  in  the  least  upon  their  truth  or  falsehood.  I  should  be  glad  to 
believe,  and  am  just  as  ready  to  believe,  that  they  are  exaggerated  as 
that  they  are  accurately  stated.  My  interest  is  deeper.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  general  conviction  that  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  of  public 
asylums,  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  one  that  demands  perpetual  re¬ 
opening  ;  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  harden  into  routine,  and  to  stop  at 
some  imperfect  stage ;  and  that  anxiety,  vigilance,  and  the  incessant 
attention  of  the  State  are  required  to  prevent  evils  of  system,  the  worship 
of  “the  idols  of  the  tribe,”  routine  vices,  class  prejudices,  from  becom¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  reform  that  involves  the  possible  cure  or  the  great 
alleviation  of  the  terrible  disorder  that  “kills  from  the  top.” 
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I  have  not  been  anxious  to  find  out  the  exact  wisdom,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  or  simplicity  of  the  parties  who  have  got  up  this  meeting.  If  I 
could  believe  the  varied  pamphlets  and  private  communications, /ri?  and 
co?i,  that  represent  our  present  system,  on  one  hand  as  nearly  perfect, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  nearly  disgraceful  ;  the  leading  movers  in  this 
appeal  to  the  public  as  outs  who  wish  to  be  ins  ;  as  self-seeking  or  ma¬ 
licious  meddlers  with  what  they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the  speakers 
invited  here  as  deluded  and  weak  busybodies,  or  soft  hearts  and  softer 
heads,  who  love  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  or  the  eyes  of  public 
assemblies,  and  like  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  I  should 
find  myself  some  safe  fence  where  I  could  mount  and  watch  the  fray, 
and  come  in  only  when  it  was  perfectly  clear  which  side  was  going  to 
win  the  case. 

But  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  present  system  is  a  good  one  in  all 
general  respects,  and  up  to  the  mark  of  other  countries,  and  not  liable 
to  the  censures  put  upon  it  by  those  who  have  invited  us  here,  it  ought 
to  solicit,  to  encourage,  and  invite,  and  heartily  welcome  the  strongest 
possible  publicity, — to  desire  to  have  the  calcium  light  of  the  keenest 
criticism  turned  upon  it.  It  must  gain  far  more  than  it  can  lose  by 
discussion.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  are  persons  capable  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  men  not  suspected  of  selfish  or  silly  heads  or  hearts  who 
are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  defects  in  our  present  system.  If  they 
are  mere  croakers  and  sentimentalists,  saying  things  they  cannot  prove 
and  talking  idly  and  for  personal  ends,  the  great  constituency  of  our 
asylums,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  concerned  for  kindred 
and  friends  who  are  in  these  asylums,  ought  to  know  it.  Let  them  be 
unmasked,  and  their  ignorance  and  egotism  be  exposed.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  worthy  and  intelligent  reformers,  who  know  what 
they  affirm,  and  have  a  scientific,  a  humane,  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  our  asylums,  we  need  their  council,  we  ought  to  hear 
'their  complaints,  we  ought  to  honor  their  courage,  their  persistency,  their 
zeal. 

I  am  not  an  expert  ;  I  am  not  a  party  to  these  complaints  ;  but  I 
am  profoundly  a  friend  of  vigilance,  of  eternal  watchfulness  towards  all 
public  institutions,  charities,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  specially  towards 
insane  asylums,  which  are  of  all  others,  from  their  very  nature,  most 
exposed  to  error  and  most  in  need  of  constant  oversight;  and  they  need, 
above  all,  the  inspection  of  the  highest  and  most  exceptional  skill.  The 
inspection  of  laymen  or  ordinary  visitors  is  worth  something,  but  not 
much.  What  is  needed  is  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  composed  of  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  most  recognized  skill  and  the  most  unquestioned  character 
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and  courage,  who  shall  carry  the  power  of  the  State  with  them,  and  to 
whom  the  people  can  look  with  entire  confidence,  as  a  body  open  to 
their  inquiries,  their  complaints,  and  their  solicitudes. 

Can  there  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  ? 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  RICHARD  S.  STORRS. 

Mr.  President  :  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  ; 

I  have  certainly  no  apology  to  make  to  any  one  for  my  presence 
here  this  evening.  It  is  a  tremendous  subject — that  of  Insanity  in  this 
country — which  we  have  met  to  consider  ;  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  any  exclusive  charge  of  it.  If  this  meeting  has  been  gotten 
up,  as  has  been  intimated  outside,  by  any  clique  or  party  among 
physicians,  I  can  only  say  that  certainly  no  one  of  them  has  ever  ap¬ 
proached  me,  and  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
party.  A  very  modest,  earnest,  intelligent  lady  did  me  the  honor  to 
ask  me  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  to  make  some  remarks  to  this 
assembly;  and  my  consent  was  instantaneously  given.  Therefore  I  am 
here. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Friends  and  Fellow-citizens,  because  of 
the  interest  which  I  have  felt  for  years  in  this  immense  and  oppressive 
subject.  It  has  come  before  me  as  a  citizen,  as  it  has  before  all  of  you. 
It  has  come  before  me  as  a  clergyman,  as  presented  now  and  then 
among  the  families  of  the  parish  to  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
minister  for  many  years.  It  presents  itself  to  me  as  an  observer  of 
society,  and  a  friend,  I  trust,  of  whatever  is  for  the  best  in  that  society. 
I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  shed  whatever  light  he  can  upon 
a  subject  in  its  extent  so  formidable,  and  in  its  nature  so  dark  and 
threatening. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  all  of  us  understand  the  real  immensity  of 
the  subject  before  us.  Remember  that  Insanity  is  largely  a  product  of 
Civilization.  There  is  more  of  it  in  the  temperate  regions  than  in  the 
tropical;  more,  of  course,  than  in  the  Arctic.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  insane  persons  among  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Laplanders.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  they  do,  the  cases  are  individual,  sporadic.  But  in  New 
England,  and  in  this  State  of  New  York,  there  is  very  much  of  it; 
more,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  newer  and  wilder  parts  of  the  country 
— with  the  exception  of  California,  where  the  pressure  of  life  in  the 
towns,  with  the  monotony  of  life  on  the  great  plains,  tends  to  the 
abnormal  development  of  Insanity.  It  is  perhaps  a  stain  upon  civili- 
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zation — it  is  at  any  rate  a  fearful  fact  connected  with  it — that  it  pro¬ 
duces  mental  disease,  where  a  simpler  and  ruder  life  does  not.  It  does 
it  by  the  rapidity  of  life  which  it  compels  ;  by  the  complexity  of  the 
cares  which  come  with  it ;  by  the  heavier  burdens  of  responsibility 
which  men  have  to  take  ;  by  the  call  which  is  imperative  for  more 
intense  and  incessant  thought. 

So,  after  every  great  calamity,  instances  of  it  are  multiplied;  after 
every  great  reverse  in  business  prosperity.  I  knew  a  man  in  this  city, 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  whose  firm  in  the  year  1856  had  made  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  who  became  insane  through  excessive  excitement 
at  that  sudden  and  prodigious  success.  He  was  carried  to  an  asylum, 
and  after  a  time  was  discharged  as  cured.  In  the  autumn  of  1857 
came  great  reverses  to  the  business  of  the  country,  by  which  his  firm 
was  yet  more  suddenly  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  He  again  became 
insane,  was  sent  back  to  the  asylum,  and  died  there  without  recovering 
his  reason.  That  is  an  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  a  commercial 
civilization  works  to  produce  and  develop  Insanity. 

Then  the  strikes  of  workingmen,  the  incessant  labors  and  cares  of 
the  household,  the  fretting  and  feverish  ambitions  of  life,  among  those 
not  at  all  of  the  wealthier  classes,  all  work  in  the  same  direction;  so  that 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  have  probably  fifty  thou.sand  insane  persons 
to-day  in  the  United  States — a  population  almost  equalling  the  entire 
population  of  cities  like  New  Haven,  or  Hartford.  We  had  in  this 
State  in  1878  over  eight  thousand  insane  persons — 8,112,  exactly,  I 
believe— in  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  or  County  houses — with  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  epileptics  and  idiots  to  be  added — making  a  total  of 
ninety-five  hundred  persons  of  disordered  or  imbecile  mind,  to  be  in 
great  part  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  as  we  have  been  told,  public  attention  has 
been  directed  more  and  more  to  this  vast  and  terrific  subject.  In 
T829,  as  Dr.  Parker  has  said  in  his  letter,  there  were  but  four  State 
Asylums  in  the  country  ;  and  two  of  these,  it  may  be  added,  were  but 
lately  establi.shed.  A  rapid  multiplication  of  such  institutions  followed: 
the  Worcester  Asylum  beginning  its  work  in  1833;  the  Vermont  Asy¬ 
lum,  at  Brattleborough,  in  1836;  the  Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  in 
1838;  the  Maine  Asylum,  at  Augusta,  1840;  our  own  State  Asylum,  at 
Utica,  in  1845 — until  now  we  have  in  the  country  nearly  eighty  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  Insanity. 

Unquestionably,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  institutions.  I  fully  accord  with  every  word  that  has  been 
spoken,  by  the  President,  or  by  Dr.  Bellows,  of  esteem  and  honor, 
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toward  them,  or  toward  the  men  who  have  been  their  Superintendents. 
There  are  no  names  among  those  of  the  dead  that  seem  to  me  more 
worthy  of  homage,  for  the  wisdom,  kindness,  patience,  consecration 
which  they  represent,  than  are  those  of  Woodward,  Bell,  Wyman,  Chap¬ 
lin,  Brigham,  and  many  others;  while  the  present  Superintendents,  so 
far  as  I  have  known  them,  have  appeared  to  me  in  the  main  wise,  care¬ 
ful,  laborious  men,  fully  up  to  the  average  in  the  studies  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  most  of  them  at  least  keenly  alive  to  their  responsible 
duties,  and  exemplary  in  devotion  to  the  delicate  and  great  interests 
entrusted  to  them. 

I  believe,  too,  as  do  the  others  who  have  spoken,  that  the  local 
Boards  of  management,  to  whose  special  care  these  Asylums  are  com¬ 
mitted,  are  usually  composed  of  men  experienced,  sagacious,  cautious, 
attentive — who  are  concerned  to  fulfill  their  trusts  well,  and  who  will 
not  consciously  do  anything  either  unkind  or  unwise.  And  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  the  instances  of  confinement  in  Asylums  of  persons 
who  are  not  insane,  but  against  whom  a  terrible  wrong  is  sought  to  be 
perpetrated,  are  at  all  frequent.  Instances,  no  doubt,  may  occasionally 
occur  of  temporary  improper  confinement.  I  observed  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Asylum  at  Utica  for  1875,  1876— the  last  which  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  see — that  in  the  former  year  five,  in  the  latter  thirteen,  are 
recorded  as  discharged  because  “not  insane.”  I  suppose  they  had 
been  sent  there  because  of  some  striking  eccentricity  of  character, 
some  abnormal  nervous  excitability,  possibly  some  temporary  religious 
excitement,  which  looked  like  insanity.  No  doubt  such  cases  may 
occur,  but  only  occasionally;  and  the  instances  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
fined  from  motives  of  interest  in  Asylums,  I  do  not  believe  to  approx¬ 
imate  the  measure  of  units  against  thousands.  In  fact,  my  quite 
decided  impression  is  that  not  as  many  people  are  sent  to  Asylums  as 
ought  to  be;  and  that  the  number  of  those  outside  who  ought  to  be  in 
them  is  much  greater  than  of  those  within  who  ought  to  be  out! 

This  is  a  matter  about  which  every  man's  mind  should  be  satisfied; 
for  it  is  a  question  which  touches  us  all,  and  concerning  which  we  have 
a  right  to  decided  convictions.  Every  man  or  woman  in  this  assembly 
is  liable  to  be  practically  and  personally  interested  in  this  whole  dread¬ 
ful  subject  of  Insanity  and  its  treatment.  No  age  is  exempt  from  its 
assault,  though  the  larger  proportion  of  those  affected  is  found  natur¬ 
ally  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  Neither  sex  is  exempt; 
though  women  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  it  than  men.  No  rank  in 
life,  no  form  of  occupation,  gives  immunity  from  it.  Every  one  is 
liable  to  have  this  fearful  calamity — this  “  dying  at  the  top  ”  first,  as 
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Dr.  Bellows  has  said — come  on  himself,  or  on  those  whom  he  loves. 
If,  then,  any  one  supposes  that  beyond  this  peril,  which  he  cannot 
avoid,  there  is  another,  almost  a  darker  peril,  of  being  put  into  an 
Asylum  when  he  ought  not  to  be — he  may  well  be  excited  over  the 
prospect.  With  great  regret  I  have  sometimes  heard  men  speak  of 
such  a  peril  as  if  it  were  real.  For  myself,  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
that  these  cases  occur,  or  are  likely  to  occur,  in  any  number. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  instances  are  frequent  in  the  Asylums  of  cruel 
or  improper  treatment,  although  undoubtedly  such  sometimes  may 
happen,  A  risk  of  the  sort  is  perhaps  inevitable,  where  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  more  or  less  in  secret,  and  is  exercised  by  those  whose  patience 
may  be  tried,  whose  passion  excited,  or  who  may  be  naturally  of  cruel 
temper.  If  one  can  hide  such  a  temper,  under  the  mask  of  a  plausible 
manner,  and  get  established  as  a  subordinate  in  an  Asylum,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  Superintendent  are  blinded  to  his  character,  of  course  he 
may  do  much  injury  there,  and  make  the  innocent  and  the  helpless 
keenly  suffer.* *  But  my  conviction  is  strong — it  is  based,  solidly,  on 
the  general  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  inmates  of  Asylums,  and 
who  have  been  discharged  cured,  in  their  right  minds,  who  can  have 
afterward  no  inducement  whatever  to  conceal  any  facts  of  which  they 
may  be  cognizant — that  instances  of  cruel  treatment,  of  indifference  to 
real  needs,  or  of  harsh  and  unnecessary  physical  restraint,  are  very  rare. 

But,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after  all  that  has  been  thus  said,  said 
with  gladness,  said  in  justice  to  these  Asylums,  and  to  the  officers  and 
managers  of  them — there  remain  certain  fearful,  I  had  almost  said 
certain  fatal  facts,  connected  with  the  subject,  which  it  is  necessary, 
though  it  is  terrible  to  contemplate. 

One  is  that  the  ratio  of  insanity  to  population  in  our  country 
seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  decade  of  years  between  1860 
and  1870,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  country 
was  55  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  number;  while  the  increase  of  the 
entire  population  was  but  22  per  cent,  on  what  it  had  been  before. f 

Now  when  the  astronomer  catches  a  star  at  two  points  in  its  orbit. 


*Esquirol,  at  Charenton,  in  1840,  required  73  attendants  for  an  average  annual 
admission  of  194  patients  ;  and  his  rule  concerning  them  was  almost  as  strict  as  that 
adopted  at  Somerville  :  “  We  will  not  continue  any  male  or  female  attendant  whom 
we  cannot  invite  into  our  family,  and  seat  at  our  table  ;  and  with  whom  we  could  not 
confidently  place  our  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers.” 

*1860,  Population,  31,443,321;  1870,  38,558,371;  Increase,  7,115,050;  or  22.63 
per  cent. 

i860,  Insane,  24.046;  1870.  37,432;  Increase,  13,386;  or  55.75  percent. 
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and  measures  exactly  its  advance,  he  can  calculate  thence  its  after 
circuit.  I  ask  you  then  to  take  these  points,  as  the  census  defines 
them,  and  calculate  or  conjecture  what  the  future,  which  appears  to  be 
prophesied  in  them,  is  to  bring!  Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  in  some  great  respects  that  decade  was  exceptional;  that  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  War,  on  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
lowered  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  lifted  that  of  the 
increase  of  insanity.  I  admit  the  force  of  the  suggestion.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  last  enumeration  was  more  exact  than  the  preceding.  But  the  dis¬ 
proportion  is  too  great  to  be  even  thus  explained;  and  I  fear  that  when 
the  next  census  is  before  you,  you  will  still  find ’the  proportionate 
increase  of  insanity  far  in  advance  of  that  in  population. 

Another  threatening  fact  is  this:^  that  Insanity  seems  to  come 
earlier  in  life  than  it  used  to.  It  appears  to  be  tending  silently  to 
creep  downward,  from  middle  life  toward  youth,  or  even  childhood,  in 
its  assaults.  It  seems  more  and  more  to  affect,  not  the  aged,  or  the 
mature  only,  but  the  young,  and  the  very  young.  And  the  alarming 
portents  of  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out.  It  is  frightful  in  its  significance.* 

Still  a  third  fact  is,  that  the  ratio  of  cure  in  cases  of  Insanity  seems 
to  be  seriously  diminishing.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  important  fact 
to  which  Dr.  Parker  has  referred  in  his  letter — that  the  earlier  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  cures  were  unintentionally  exaggerated,  the  same 
person  appearing  in  them  over  and  over;  and  that  full  credit  is  not 
therefore  to  be  given  to  statements  of  8o  or  90  per  cent,  of  cure,  such 


*“  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  I  have  observed  from  an  extended  examination 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  various  insane  asylums  of  our 
country,  many  of  which  I  have  examined  from  the  commencement  of  such  institutions 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  insanity  is  appearing  gradually  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly.”  Essay  on  Insanity,  by  E.  C.  Mann,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
State  Emigrant  Insane  Asylum;  page  5. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  for  1840,  1841,  show  of  257  patients 
only  13  under  20  years  of  age;  about  5  per  cent.  The  Report  of  the  Worcester  Asy¬ 
lum  for  1841— covering  a  period  of  nine  years,  shows  of  1,361  patients  admitted,  only 
79  under  20  years  of  age;  less  than  6  per  cent.  The  Report  for  1878,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Hospital  for  Insane,  shows  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  the  beginning, 
1,513,  145  attacked  with  the  disease  before  the  age  of  20;  about  gj  per  cent.  The 
Report  for  1876  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  shows  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  admitted,  7i427.  869  attacked  at  20  years  of  age  or  under;  ll  5-7  per  cent.  Of 
course  ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  Reports  the  age 
of  admission,  not  that  of  attack,  is  the  one  recorded.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
in  this  respect  the  earlier  tables  are  so  imperfect. 
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as  used  to  be  made  by  Dr.  Woodward,  for  example,  when  he  added 
that  “  Insanity,  of  all  diseases  the  most  fearful,  is  found  to  be  among 
the  most  curable;”  or  when  he  said,  two  years  afterward,  by  way  of 
kindly  caution,  “We  can  never  expect  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  cures 
in  recent  cases;  circumstances  will  always  make  a  small  deduction  from 
this.” 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  Hospital  at  ’ 
Worcester  in  1841  there  were  reported  as  having  been  received  in  nine 
years  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  of  recent  insanity,  of  which 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  had  either  wholly  recovered,  or  had  so  far 
advanced  toward  recovery  as  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  wholly  curable;  over  90  per  cent.  In  the  report  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  same  year,  1841,  was  given  a  table  of  those 
under  care  during  the  six  years  preceding,  in  which  the  average  ratio 
of  recovery,  in  all  cases,  recent  and  chronic,  was  stated  to  be  more 
than  58  per  cent.  In  the  Asylum  at  Utica,  in  our  own  State,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cure  as  measured  against  the  number  of  admissions  in  1849 
— thirty  years  ago — was  more  than  56  per  cent.  In  1876,  as  appears 
from  the  published  Report,  it  was  less  than  34  per  cent.;  in  1875,  less 
than  32  per  cent.  These  instances  are  nowise  exceptional.  Similar 
diminution  in  the  ratio  of  cure  appears  everywhere.  In  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital,  at  Philadelphia,  was  given  in  1876  a  7-esuine,  of  the 
statistics  of  the  institution  for  thirty-six  years,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  average  ratio  of  cure  of  all  cases,  during  the  whole  period, 
had  been  a  trifle  over  46  per  cent.,  with  nearly  24  per  cent,  more  of 
recorded  improvement.  But  the  Report  of  the  same  noble  institution 
for  that  year,  1876,  shows  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  cure,  of  the  whole 
number  treated,  with  less  than  ii  per  cent,  of  special  improvement; 
and  this  in  spite  of  skill  and  care  nowhere  greater  than  there.  Most 
alienists  still  agree  that  in  recent  cases  of  Insanity  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  cure  may  be  confidently  expected.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  in  1841, 
gave  the  average  of  cure  in  all  cases,  in  American  Asylums,  as  40.26 
percent.;  and  in  recent  cases,  in  the  older  institutions,  as  87.10  per 
cent.  But  in  the  Report  for  1878  of  the  excellent  Asylum  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut— one  of  the  best — I  notice  that  the  ratio  of  cures  to 
admissions,  for  the  twelve  years  embraced  in  the  record,  had  been  but 
little  more  than  19  per  cent.,  with  not  quite  18  per  cent,  more  of 
marked  improvement.  In  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  1878,  the 
ratio  of  cures  to  admissions  was  nearly  the  same  :  19  per  cent. 

Of  course  I  am  not  impeaching  any  particular  institution  or  officer.  I 
merely  take  facts  which  happen  to  be  at  hand,  which  indicate  a  threat- 
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ening  decline  in  the  average  ratio  of  the  cure  of  Insanity.  And  you 
observe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  all  this  time  the  percentage  of  cure 
in  most  other  forms  of  disease  has  been  rising.*  In  critical  or  capital 
operations  of  surgery  we  know  how  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
to-day,  with  improved  instruments,  and  by  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  than 
was  possible  years  ago.  In  general  medical  practice  the  ratio  of  cure 
has  been  also  advancing,  while  here  it  has  so  alarmingly  declined.  In 
Kings  County — in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  live,  but  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  had  one  of  the  worst  Lunatic  Asylums  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— the  percentage  of  cure  in  the  Asylum  in  1876  was  reported  as  less 
than  II  percent,  of  the  number  of  inmates;  and  this,  while  it  was  a 
matter  of  complaint  in  the  Report  that  persons  had  been  sent  there 
with  only  “slight  mental  obliquity,  who  should  have  been  cared  for  at 
home  by  their  friends.”f 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  same  year,  in  the  general  Hospital,  side 
by  side  with  this — where  all  other  forms  of  disease  are  treated,  from 
measles  and  chicken-pox  up  to  cancer,  consumption,  and  hydrophobia 
— the  percentage  of  cure  to  cases  was  over  70  per  cent. 

I  do  not  speak  at  random,  therefore— I  quite  understand  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  my  statements — when  I  say  that  the  ratio  of  cure  is 
seriously  diminishing,  while  the  ratio  of  attack  is  fearfully  increasing, 
in  this  matter  of  Insanity.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  instead  of  expect¬ 
ing  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  four-fifths  of  the  patients  to  be  restored — 

*Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of  the  Frankford  Asylum,  near  Philadelphia,  wrote  in  1841; 
“  It  was  left  for  the  physicians  of  the  present  age  to  demonstrate  that  as  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  patients  suffering  under  acute  mania  may  be  cured  as  of  those  with  any  other 
acute  disease.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved." — Visit  to  Asylums  in  Europe, 
page  130. 

fThe  careful  and  faithful  Visiting  Committee  of  the  “  State  Charities  Aid*  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  in  their  Report  for  the  same  year,  1876,  speak  of  “  many  halls”  in  which  is 
but  one  nurse;  of  German  patients  having  wo  nurse  speaking  their  language;  of  only 
two  physicians  in  the  Asylum  [with  1,080  patients  under  treatment],  “  one  of  whom  is 
seldom  met  with;  of  “  a  matron,  who  has  never  been  found  doing  anything  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patients,  or  the  benefit  of  the  institution;”  of  “  no  night-watcher,  to 
look  after  the  sick  and  dying;”  and  of  “  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
creatures,  who  are  placed  in  the  damp,  sunless  cells,  not  fit  for  an  animal,  with  the 
water  dripping  from  the  walls,  so  that  little  pools  stand  on  the  floor.”  Under  such 
conditions,  the  reported  percentage  of  cure,  of  less  than  ii  per  cent.,  may  seem  almost 
a  high  one  ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  under  the  light  of  this  exposure,  and  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  Dr.  Ordronaux  in  the  preceding  year,  some  of  the  worst  abuses  were 
corrected,  and  that  under  the  present  intelligent  management  of  Dr.  Shaw  there  is 
encouraging  promise  of  betler  things. 
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as  was  the  case  forty  years  ago — 30  per  cent.,  20'  15,  even  10  per  cent, 
are  now  the  admitted  results  of  the  Asylums.  But  if  it  be  true  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  disease  is  increasing,  while  on  the  other  its  rate  of 
cure  is  diminished,  what  a  frightful  prospect  opens  before  us!  On  the 
present  line  of  operation  there  would  seem  to  be  no  outlook  but  of 
despair — as  if  American  civilization  could  only  look  forward  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  ultimate  overturn  of  reason,  and  must  expect  in  the  end  to  build  a 
Bedlam  as  big  as  the  Continent! 

And  still  other  facts  must  be  observed,  in  connection  with  these. 
One  is,  of  course,  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  cost  of  the  care  of 
the  insane,  especially  in  connection  with  the  buildings  which  are  erected 
for  them.  Our  President  has  stated  impressive  facts  on  this  point. 
Gov.  Tilden  estimated,  you  know,  a  few  years  since,  the  expense  of 
buildings  in  recent  Asylums  of  this  State  at  $5,000  for  each  patient — 
double  or  treble  what  it  costs  to  lodge  one  in  luxurious  hotels.  In  the 
Asylum  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  it  is  stated  that  they  started  with  an  estimate 
of  cost  of  $650,000,  for  400  patients;  and  that  the  ultimate  expenditure, 
for  450  patients,  was  nearly  or  quite  $1,800,000 — one-third  of  the  cost 
being  devoted  to  the  officers’  quarters.  Of  course  there  the  expense  is 
$4,000  to  a  patient — five-sixths  of  such  patients  being  of  the  chronic  and 
pauper  insane  class.  It  costs  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  done 
so  for  years,  according  to  one  of  its  most  eminent  alienists  [Dr.  Earle, 
of  Northampton,]  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  Sundays  included,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  shelter  of  a  hospital,  to  say  nothing  of  support,  to  the  mere 
current  increase  in  the  number  of  its  insane. 

The  question  before  us  then,  my  Friends,  is  whether  this  state  of 
things  shall  continue,  without  some  wide  and  powerful  protest  ?  Of 
fifty-five  institutions  in  the  country,  a  few  years  ago,  the  whole  cost  had 
been  $30,000,000 — or  about  $1,100  to  a  bed;  while  these  palace-asy¬ 
lums  are  now  costing  $4,000  or  $5,000  for  every  patient.  You  see  at 
once  that  if  this  rate  of  increase  should  continue,  or  anything  approach 
ing  it,  the  burden  on  the  tax-payer  will  soon  become  intolerable.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  in  this  State — as  I  think,  a 
very  discreet  and  intelligent  man — shows  the  increase  of  insanity  in  the 
State  last  year  to  have  been  over  19  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  insane  was  less  than  8  per  cent.;  a  nett  increase  of  over 
II  per  cent,  of  insane  persons.*  Every  one  must  see  that  if  we  are  to 
look  forward  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things — 
constant  additional  costly  buildings,  for  these  ever-multiplying  inmates 


Sixth  Annual  Report  of  State  Commissioner  ;  page  6. 
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— the  wealth  of  this  imperial  State  will  by-and-by  be  so  burdened  that 
the  treasury  itself  will  sink  under  the  load. 

One  thing  more  must  also  be  observed:  that  with  all  the  money  thus 
expended  on  asylums,  and  all  the  care  which  has  been  given  to  them, 
there  is  a  wide,  I  think  a  widening,  popular  distrust  of  these  great  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  well-founded.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  said,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  that  I  do  not  think  it  justified  by 
facts;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  not  as  many  cases  of  persons  improp¬ 
erly  confined  as  the  popular  imagination  conceives  that  there  are,  nor 
as  many  instances  of  cruel  treatment  in  the  asylums  at  large.  But  that 
such  a  popular  prejudice  exists,  against  these  establishments,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  one  can  deny,  any  more  than  he  can  deny  the  tint  of  blue 
in  the  sky  or  the  sea.  And  it  is  in  my  judgment  a  fearful  thing  to  have 
the  irritated  popular  imagination,  and  the  related  popular  passion, 
rising  even  distantly  toward  a  point  M'here  they  may  on  some  occa¬ 
sion  explode,  with  detonating  and  destroying  violence. 

The  effect  of  such  an  antecedent  prejudice  on  the  patients  them¬ 
selves  is  fearfully  bad.  In  the  olden  time,  to  go  to  an  asylum,  when  the 
mind  was  overclouded,  was  counted  a  privilege.  In  our  day,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  asylum  is  regarded,  among  large  classes  of  our  people,  as  a 
disgrace  only  second  to  that  of  being  sent  to  prison  after  trial  and  sen¬ 
tence  for  criminal  conduct.  Those  who  are  thus  carried — lacking  the 
tranquilizing  confidence  in  their  advisers  and  their  surroundings  which 
is  a  prime  condition  and  element  in  the  successful  treatment  of  insanity 
— are  far  less  likely  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  be  restored  by 
remedial  means.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  herein  is  to  be  sought,  in 
part  at  least,  the  explanation  of  that  startling  fact  which  has  been 
stated,  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  in  the  asylums  of  this  State  in 
1875  was  a  thousand  per  cent,  above  that  of  asylums  in  Great  Britain, 
containing  fifteen  thousand  patients,  in  the  preceding  year,  1874,  with 
which  year  the  comparison  had  been  made.* 

The  suicidal  tendency  may  be  encouraged,  I  suspect,  by  the  distrust¬ 
ful  apprehension  in  regard  to  asylums,  which  is  certainly  widely  diffused 


*By  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  in  his  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876;  page 
40,  note.  The  statement  is  that  Thirteen  institutions  in  New  York,  containing  about 
3,500  insane  patients,  in  1875  reported  12  suicides;  while  Twenty  British  asylums,  con¬ 
taining  about  15,000  patients,  in  1874  reported  only  5  suicides.  At  the  New  York 
rate,  of  the  following  year,  they  should  have  had  of  course  nearly  52. 

What  disproportion  exists,  if  any,  between  the  average  annual  rate  of  suicide  in 
asylums  in  the  one  country  and  the  other,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  of  course  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  those  having  access  to  the  British  Reports. 
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among  u&.  It  is  at  any  rate  easy  to  conceive  of  persons  brouglit  within 
the  power  of  a  dreaded  institution  so  frightened  by  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  incapacitated  for  cure,  if  not  ready  for  self-destruction. 

Here,  then.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  the  alarming  facts  before  us: 
the  increasing  ratio  of  insanity  in  our  population;  the  apparent  creeping 
downward  of  its  attacks  toward  earlier  youth;  the  diminishing  ratio  of 
its  cure;  the  immense  augmentation  of  pecuniary  burden  for  the  shelter 
and  care  of  the  insane;  the  wide-spread  popular  suspicion  in  regard  to 
the  institutions  established  for  them.  I  have  not  intended  to  overstate 
anything,  but  simply  to  recognize  Avhat  published  reports  appear  to  in¬ 
volve  ;  and  the  question  which  is  before  us  is  simply  this,  “  What  shall 
we  do.?”  We  must  do  something.  We  cannot  sit  still,  and  say  “  It  is 
going  on  well  enough;  we  need  not  worry.”  The  threatening  tenden¬ 
cies  seem  as  steady  in  their  progress  as  the  current  of  either  of  yonder 
rivers  ;  and  we  have  certainly  something  to  do,  as  citizens,  if  not  as 
philanthropists,  and  Christians. 

One  thing,  at  least,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  can  do.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  no  expert  in  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  knowing  nothing  about  its 
pathology  or  special  therapeutics  ;  but  I  can  see  that  such  a  permanent 
Commission  in  Lunacy  as  has  been  suggested  gives  a  measure  of  hope 
in  this  dark  prospect.  Such  a  Commission,  where  it  has  been  tried,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  wrought  no  abuses,  but 
only  good.  Its  reach  of  authority  has  already  been  outlined.  The 
medical  Superintendents,  as  I  understand  it,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Commission.  It  has  the  right  to  visit  any  asylum,  at  its  own  discretion, 
and  to  oversee  and  regulate  its  administration.  A  report  of  the  admis¬ 
sion,  discharge,  death,  or  escape  of  every  patient  must  be  made  to  it. 
The  correspondence  of  each  patient,  addressed  to  the  Commission,  must 
be  forwarded,  unopened.  The  correspondence  of  patients  with  other 
persons,  if  not  forwarded  after  having  been  inspected  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  must  be  carefully  laid  aside,  and  presented  to  the  Commission  at 
their  next  visit,  to  be  by  them  destroyed  or  forwarded.  There  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  therefore,  instantly  open,  for  any  patient  in  the  asylums 
of  Great  Britain.  And  improved  methods  of  treatment, ^when  these  are 
ascertained,  can  be  communicated  and  enforced  throughout  all  institu¬ 
tions.  We  need  Commissions  like  that  in  this  country. 

We  have  had  a  single  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  in  this  State,  for  the 
six  or  seven  years  past  ;  a  very  faithful,  pains-taking,  and  honorable 
man,  so  far  as  my  observation  of  him  has  gone  ;  intelligent  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  duties,  and  faithful  in  performing  them.  I  know  that 
some  things  which  he  has  done  have  been  remarkably  well  done.  But 
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he  says  himself  that  he  has  not  power  enough  to  enable  him  promptly 
to  remedy  even  gross  abuses,  if  he  should  find  such  to  exist*  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  man— no  matter  who— can  do  the  work  necessary, 
as  say  five  or  seven  men  combined  could  do  it  ;  skillful  alienists,  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers — and,  though  I  am  a  clergyman  myself,  I  will  add  that  if 
a  clergyman  could  be  found  as  wise  and  faithful  in  t-his  department  as 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Wines  was  in  the  kindred  department  of  prison- 
reform,  you  might  go  a  great  way  and  not  find  a  fitter  man  for  such  a 
service.  Such  a  Commission,  substantially  like  those  in  Great  Britain, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have.  I  have  thought  so  for  years.  This 
is  no  sudden  spasm  of  conviction  with  me.  I  have  watched  the  work  of 
our  own  Commissioner,  and  have  honored  him  for  what  I  have  seen  of 
it.  But  I  see  as  plainly  as  anything  palpable  to  my  vision  that  he  can¬ 
not  do  it  all,  or  even  part  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  body  of  Commissioners  is  required  ;  which  will  have  a  momen¬ 
tum,  such  as  no  individual  can  possess  ;  which  will  come  to  have  a 
power  of  controlling  suggestion  ;  which  will  let  in  a  light  on  the  internal 
administration  of  asylums,  that  will  relieve  the  distrust  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  patients  mind.  Such  an  organized  and  permanent 
supervising  Commission  can  secure  the  more  economical  erection  of 
buildings.  It  can  bring  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  skill— of  genius, 
even,  when  that  is  found  for  the  work— into  the  ranks  of  Superintend¬ 
ents.  It  can  communicate  directly  all  improved  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration  from  one  institution  to  the  others.  It  will  discharge  the  public 
mind  of  the  now  prevalent  idea  that  the  local  Board  of  Management  is 
of  course  under  the  influence  of  the  Superintendent.  It  can  shed  light, 

I  am  sure,  as  time  goes  on,  on  many  of  the  still  unsolved  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  this  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

I  should  hope,  for  one,  that  such  a  Commission  would  find  it  wise 
and  necessary  to  employ  women  as  physicians  in  the  hospitals  to  which 
women  are  taken.  I  think  it,  for  myself,  a  shame  to  our  civilization 
that  that  has  not  been  long  before  done.  With  the  talent,  the  culture,  the 
genius  for  the  healing  art,  which  we  know  these  educated  women  to 
possess,  to  whom  we  gladly  entrust  our  own  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
exigencies  .of  disease,  it  seems  to  me  a  disgrace  that  women  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane  should  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  their  ministry.  On  the 
best  construction  and  size  of  the  hospital-buildings,  such  a  Commission 
should  shed  light.  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  vast  asylums;  basing 
my  conviction,  partly,  on  the  unanimous  and  repeated  resolution  of  the 
Association  of  Superintendents,  passed  some  years  since,  which  affirmed 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  the  largest  proper  number  for  any  one  mstitu* 
tion.  That  seems  to  me  reasonable.* 

I  think  I  can  see  for  myself,  have  seen,  that  where  great  masses  of 
the  insane  are  brought  together  within  the  same  walls,  no  matter  how 
careful  the  classification,  not  only  the  mind  and  time  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  are  overloaded,  but  a  sort  of  insane  atmosphere  is  generated, 
moral,  not  physical,  but  in  which  the  disordered  mind  is  as  little  likely 
to  be  cured  as  would  be  a  man  with  typhoid  fever  if  brought  into  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  its  poison. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions,  there  are  many  others  pertaining 
to  the  treatment  or  the  prevention  of  insanity,  concerning  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  divided,  on  which  I  should  hope  that  a  permanent 
Commission  in  the  end  would  throw  light  ;  while,  meantime,  it  W'ould 
assure  to  every  patient  a  court  of  instant  appeal  for  any  complaint.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  its  promises  are  of  good,  and  only  of  good. 

Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  it  is  a  sad  subject,  as  well  as  a  vast  one,  on 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  concerns  the  night-side  of  human  life.  It 
perplexes,  baffles,  almost  overwhelms  our  thought.  But  this*one  prac¬ 
tical  thing  we  can  insist  upon.  Let  us  determine  that  we  will  insist 
on  it,  with  strenuous  purpose,  with  all  our  force,  till  it  is  accomplished. 
These  ever-increasing  multitudes  of  insane  are,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
wards  of  the  State.  The  State  deprives  them  of  many  rights,  or  assumes 
these  to  be  foregone.  It  shuts  them  up  in  its  own  buildings,  secludes 
them  from  relatives,  ministers  to  them  by  its  own  agents.  It  is  bound  to 
give  them  its  very  best  and  wisest  care.  It  ought  to  give  them  of  its 
ablest,  noblest,  most  experienced  men,  in  such  a  Commission  as  has 
been  indicated  ; — to  rectify  all  abuses;  to  enforce  all  improvements;  to 
supply  any  possible  alleviation  and  succor  to  those  so  afflicted  and  so 
dependent.  Let  us  resolve  that,  so  far  as  we  can  contribute  to  this,  the 


*  “  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one  building  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  maximum.”  Resolution  of  the 
Association  of  Superintendents,  May,  1851.  Reaffirmed  by  the  Association,  1866. 

In  his  Report  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  1839,  when  the  whole  number  of 
patients  during  the  year  had  been  but  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Dr.  Luthur  V. 
Bell,  whom  certainly  no  living  Asylum  Superintendent  surpasses,  in  capacity,  special 
culture,  or  devoted  energy,  wrote  as  follows  :  “  Without  wishing  to  establish  himself 
as  a  standard  for  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  otKers,  the  present  Superintendent 
is  satisfied  that  with  uninterrupted  health,  an  entire  freedom  from  all  personal  care, 
and  with  all  the  aid  that  could  be  desired,  of  experienced,  capable,  and  conscientious 
assistants,  in  every  department,  any  increase  of  numbers  must  involve  an  inability  to 
do  them  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  so  far  as  dependent  on  him.” 

Mi 
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State  shall  do  it;  remembering  always,  that  this  great  State  of  New 
York,  an  Empire  in  itself,  can  do  nothing  else  more  grand  and  good. 
Digging  canals,  chartering  railways,  founding  schools,  endowing  uni¬ 
versities,  neither  of  them  is  so  great,  so  urgent,  so  Divine  a  work,  as 
caring  in  the  best  way  possible  for  these  afflicted  and  helpless  ones.  It 
is  for  each  of  us  to  do  what  he  can  for  that  end  ;  to  see  to  it  that,  so 
far  as  our  influence  goes,  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  quiet¬ 
ness  of  enlightened  reason  shall  be  enthroned,  crowned,  robed,  in  the 
majesty  of  imperative  Law! 


ADDRESS  BY  E.  C.  SEGUIN,  M.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

We  are  met  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  treatment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  insane — a  subject  of  great  interest  to  us  all.  Besides,  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  make  this  inquiry,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is 
done  and  what  is  not  done  for  the  insane.  I  claim  this  right  for  you 
and  for  me  on  the  ground  that  we  are  all  liable  to  insanity.  No  one 
knows  but  that  one  of  us,  or  one  of  our  relatives  or  friends,  may  in  a 
few  days  need  more  than  home  care  and  must  be  taken  to  an  asylum. 
This  liability  to  insanity  gives,  I  repeat,  a  right,  a  natural  right  to  every 
citizen  to  inquire  into  asylum  management.  Besides,  as  tax-payers,  we 
have  a  legal  right  to  know  what  is  done  with  the  State’s  money  in  the 
way  of  erecting  asylums,  the  expense  of  operating  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  officials  do  their  duty. 

Last  winter  a  number  of  disinterested  citizens  of  this  State  at¬ 
tempted  to  have  such  an  inquiry  made  through  the  Legislature,  but 
were  baffled  and  temporarily  repulsed  by  a  mixture  of  official  and 
political  cunning.  We  are  assembled  here  to-night  to  continue  this 
inquiry  in  another  way,  and  we  mean  to  keep  up  the  attempt  until  the 
full  light  of  day  shine  into  the  darkest  corner  of  asylum  management. 

Some  of  those  who  have  studied  the  questions  of  as3dum  manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  a  particular  manner  believe 
that  the  American  asylum  system,  so  vaunted  by  the  superintendents, 
is  as  bad,  proportionately,  as  its  architectural  products  are  hug^  ex¬ 
travagantly  expensive,  and  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  insane. 

In  a  few  words  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  conceive 
are  two  fundamental  defects  in  this  system. 

I.  The  collecting  in  huge  colonies  curable  and  incurable  cases  of 
insanity.  The  number  of  patients  is  of  itself  an  evil,  for  I  maintain 
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that  a  superintendent  or  physician  cannot  properly  look  after  the 
interests  of  from  five  to  eight  hundred  patients. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  insane  in  our  great  asylums, 
each  being  under  one  Head:  At  Poughkeepsie  (buildings  not  finished) 
two  hundred  and  thirty,  at  Utica  six  hundred,  at  Willard  Asylum, 
Ovid,  more  than  thirteen  hundred,  in  the  Kings  County  Asylum,  Flat- 
bush,  seven  hundred,  on  Blackwell’s  Island  twelve  hundred  and  more 
females,  on  Ward’s  Island  above  one  thousand  males.  And  I  should 
add  that  in  the  last  few  weeks,  owing  tp  the  removal  of  one  superinten¬ 
dent,  both  the  last  named  institutions,  containing  more  than  twenty- 
two  hundred  patients,  have  been  under  the  charge  of  one  man  !  We 
who  have  had  hospital  training,  military  and  civil,  and  recall  the  great 
mental  labor  consequent  upon  having  charge  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  patients,  and  knowing  all  about  them,  must  positively  stand  in 
awe  of  the  intellects  which  don’t  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  caring 
for  and  treating  whole  regiments  of  insane. 

The  number  of  assistant  physicians  in  these  asylums  is  wholly  in¬ 
adequate.  The  proportion  varies  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
at  Poughkeepsie,  to  one  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  at  Willard  Asylum. 
On  Blackwell’s  Island  there  is  one  assistant  physician  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  patients  ;  on  Ward’s  Island,  one  to  two  hundred  and  more. 

From  such  statistics  we  can  draw  only  one  conclusion,  viz.:  that 
the  patients  in  these  asylums  do  not  and  cannot  receive  the  care  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  infirmity. 

There  is  another  evil  connected  with  the  present  overcrowding  of 
asylums,  viz. :  the  commingling  of  curable  and  incurable  cases,  and 
subjecting  them  to  somewhat  similar  treatment. 

Acute  curable  cases  of  insanity  need  hospital  care  and  treatment. 
They  should  be  examined  by  unusually  well-educated  expert  physicians, 
and  frequently  visited  ;  they  need  costly  medicines,  extra  diet  and  good 
stimulants,  much  clothing  to  replace  that  which  is  soiled  or  destroyed  ; 
they  require  skilled  nursing  ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  cure 
some  of  them  to  subject  them  to  delicate  operations.  During  conva¬ 
lescence  they  should  have  pleasant  surroundings,  amusements,  light 
occupation,  exercise  out  of  doors,  etc.  There  are  not  a  few  such  cases 
in  all  our  asylums,  and  as  long  as  the  medical  officers’  time  and  energy 
are  consumed  by  the  general  duties  of  their  positions,  as  long  as 
asylums  are  without  a  staff  of  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons,  a 
greater  proportion  of  recoveries  cannot  be  hoped  for. 

The  chronic  and  incurable  insane,  on  the  other  hand,  only  need 
looking  after  in  a  general  way,  with  special  reference  to  humanity 
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and  economy.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  Willard  Asylum  at  Ovid  is 
good,  and  its  establishment  was  a  great  step  forward.  One  able  admin¬ 
istrator  of  large  humanity  and  some  knowledge  of  insanity  might 
quite  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  thousand  or  more  of  the 
ill-fated  wrecks  we  call  the  “chronic  insane.” 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  institutions  on  the  Islands,  which  we 
New  Yorkers  should  be  ashamed  to  own,  we  see  many  hundred 
chronic  and  many  scores  of  curable  insane  huddled  together  in  inferior 
quarters,  badly  fed,  not  furnished  with  skilled  medical  attendance,  un¬ 
able  to  have  occupation  or  suitable  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  main¬ 
tained  (?)  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  twenty-six  cents  a  day. 
Granting  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  these 
asylums,  they  are  unable  to  properly  treat  their  acute  cases  because  of 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  wards,  the  want  of  extra  diet  and  of 
numerous  nurses  by  reason  of  the  parsimony  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  and  lastly  because  they  themselves  are  so  overworked. 

The  remedies  for  these  two  evils  are  in  theory  very  simple,  and 
will  not,  I  believe  prove  impossible  in  practice,  if  public  opinion  can 
be  made  to  look  upon  the  question  as  one  which  closely  concerns  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  We  must  demand  the  erection  of 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  acute  and  curable  cases  of  insanity,  and 
of  asylums  or  homes  for  the  much  more  numerous  class  of  incurables. 

Let  us  apply  these  suggestions  to  the  problem  as  presented  on  our 
penal  Islands. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  much  progress  can  be  made 
until  the  control  of  the  sick  and  insane  of  the  city  of  New  York  be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  political  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  who  care  more  about  showing  a  low  rate  of  expenditure 
(even  to  twenty-six  cents  a  day  per  capita)  than  about  the  recovery  or 
happiness  of  the  unfortunates  intrusted  to  their  care.  Our  charities 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  charitable  gentlemen,  of  men  in  whom 
philanthropy  and  executive  ability  are  happily  blended. 

Second,  we  need  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  a  point  easy  of  access, 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  acute  curable  cases  of  insanity,  and  for 
the  temporary  keeping  of  others.  This  hospital  should  have  a  first- 
class  and  complete  medical  staff,  of  consulting  and  attending  physicians, 
house  physicians,  and  numerous  assistants  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  or  fifteen  patients ;  as  well  as  a  large  corps  of  reliable  humane 
nurses.  Restraint  should  hardly  ever  be  used  in  such  an  institution, 
and  it  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  prison-like  peculiarities.  As 
regards  medicines  and  food,  the  patients  should  have  equal  advantages 
with  patients  in  the  best  general  hospitals. 
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Third,  the  host  of  incurables  in  the  asylums  on  Ward’s  and  Black¬ 
well’s  Island  should  be  removed  far  from  the  city  limits,  to  one  or  two 
establishments  of  cheap  construction,  in  the  midst  of  farms,  provided 
with  many  workshops  and  means  of  occupation  for  their  inmates.  The 
qualifications  of  the  chief  of  such  an  institution  would  of  course  be 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  medical  superintendent  or  visiting 
physicians  to  the  hospital  above  referred  to. 

The  second  fundamental  defect  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your 
attention  is  the  qualitative  insufficiency  of  the  medical  staffs  of  asylums. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  our  general  hospitals,  even  Charity  Hospital 
on  Blackwell’s  Island,  are  furnished  with  the  best  medical  talent.  The 
leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  operators,  teachers,  and 
writers,  some  of  them  of  national  reputation,  are  attached  to  these 
hospitals  as  consulting  and  attending  physicians  and  surgeons.  The 
junior  or  resident  medical  staff  is  numerous,  there  being  one  assistant 
to  fifteen  or  thirty  patients.  These  assistant  physicians  are  all  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  are  selected  in  a  severe  competitive  examination;  only  the 
best  men  succeeding  in  this  trial.  The  assistants  are  strictly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  their  superiors,  and  only  prescribe  for  patients  after 
months  of  training.  If  a  common  laborer  receive  a  severe  injury  or  if 
he  be  ill  with  a  grave  or  obscure  disease  he  often  has  in  the  hospital 
as  good  talent  in  consultation  over  his  case  as  one  of  our  wealthiest 
citizens  can  command;  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  much  better 
attendance  by  the  junior  staff. 

In  alt  these  respects  how  different  are  our  asylums.  The  assistant 
physicians  in  them  are  appointed  or  selected  by  the  superintendent 
without  any  examination  usually,  and  with  a  nominal  (not  competitive) 
examination  in  some  asylums.  After  a  few  days  or  weeks  these 
assistant  physicians  assume  “  charge  ”  of  a  wing  or  of  several  wards  of 
the  asylum,  and  treat  patients  with  more  or  less  guidance  from  the 
superintendent — often  quite  independently.  Further  than  this,  as 
stated  in  the  petition  sent  to  the  Legislature  last  winter,  undergraduates 
or  students  were  frequently  appointed  assistant  physicians  on  Ward’s 
and  Blackwell’s  Islands,  prior  to  last  autumn.  This  is  almost  incredible, 
yet  I  hold  a  list  of  nine  names  of  gentlemen  so  appointed  in  the  years 
i876-’7-’8;  a  list  declared  correct  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charity 
and  Correction  in  a  letter  to  me.  And  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  such  illegal  and  unjust  appointments  have  been  made 
since  the  Neurological  Society  started  its  inquiry  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

The  ill-chosen  assistant  physicians  are  overworked,  find  no  energy 
or  lime  for  study,  receive  no  real  instruction  from  their  superintendents, 
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have  no  good  libraries  of  books  and  medical  journals  to  enable  them  to 
study  their  specialty,  and  to  know  what  is  done  abroad  for  the  insane. 

There  is  a  further  extension  to  this  radical  fault,  for  it  is  from 
among  these  assistant  physicians  that  superintendents  are  usually  chosen 
by  recommendation,  by  social  and  political  influences.  It  thus  not 
rarely  happens  that  assistants  become  superintendents  after  having 
been  long  enough  in  an  insane  asylum  to  forget  much  of  what  general 
medicine  and  surgery  they  once  knew,  but  not  long  enough  to  have 
learned  anything  of  neurology  and  insanity. 

What  we  need  is 

1.  That  the  position  of  assistant  physician  to  a  hospital  for  the  in¬ 
sane  be  made  a  desirable  one,  by  comfortable  quarters,  a  fair  salary, 
and  good  opportunities  for  study  and  for  the  acquisition  of  professional 
reputation. 

2.  That  assistant  physicians  be  appointed  only  after  a  competitive 
examination  by  a  Board  which  shall  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
Superintendents.  This  duty  might  be  done  by  the  medical  members 
of  a  Lunacy  Commission,  or  by  a  special  examining  body. 

3  That  much  of  the  clerical  work  and  mechanical  duties  be  done 
by  resident  medical  pupils  or  internes^  corresponding  to  the  Junior 
assistants  in  general  hospitals. 

4.  The  high  position  of  medical  superintendent  must  not  be  given 
to  a  man  simply  because  he  has  been  immured  with  crowds  of  insane 
for  so  many  years — a  nurse  might  outrank  him  in  that  “  experience.” 

The  only  reasons  for  appointment  should  be  fitness  of  character  and 
temperament,  and  excellence  of  scientific  education.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  men  who  have  not  been  assistants,  or  even  foreigners. 
At  any  rate  precedent  and  red-tape  rules  should  be  laid  aside,  and  only 
skilled  and  humane  physicians  placed  in  charge  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

5.  The  superintendent  or  physician  should  be  relieved  of  nearly 
all  executive  and  clerical  duties  which  now  burden  him.  He  has 
responsibility  enough  in  taking,  real  care  of  his  patients  and  watching 
his  nurses,  having  to  keep  heavy  financial  and  administrative  matters 
in  his  mind. 

6.  Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  have,  a  Board  of  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons,  or  the  superintendent  should  be  required  to 
call  counsel  in  complicated  or  serious  cases. 

Allow  me  to  close  by, summing  up  the  improvements  I  have  sug¬ 
gested. 

Let  the  acute  curable  insane  be  cared  for  almost  regardless  of 
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expense,  just  like  other  sick  people,  in  first-class  hospitals,  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  recoveries,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  incur¬ 
able  class. 

Let  the  incurable  insane  be  simply  cared  for  and  kept  busy  under 
the  most  humane  and  most  liberty-giving  management.  None  of  the 
insane  except  the  few  who  are  homicidal  or  positively  suicidal  should, 
in  our  day,  be  treated  like  prisoners  or  criminals. 

Let  the  work  of  officering  the  hospitals  and  asylums  be  radically 
changed.  We  must  have  tests  of  capacity  for  all,  from  the  youngest 
assistant  to  the  superintendent.  We  want  many  more  medical  officers 
and  nurses  in  proportion  to  patients  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Lastly,  let  me  ask  you  to  remember  that  above  all  the  institutions 
on  the  Islands  need  revolutionizing,  and  altering  from  Alpha  to  Omega. 
Our  great  city  should  properly  care  for  its  insane.  Let  us  not  cease 
our  efforts  until  we  see  every  curable  insane  person  in  our  city  and 
State  placed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  cure ;  and  the 
chronic  insane  made  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible  without 
extravagance. 


ADDRESS  OF  EDWARD  C.  SPITZKA,  M.D.* 

In  a  primitive  state  of  Society,  the  "first  problem  that  suggested 
itself  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  insane,  was  doubtless  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sane  members  of  Society  against  the  dangerous  excesses 
of  such  of  the  Insane  as  were  excitable,  furious,  or  maniacal. 

Very  probably  in  that  early  day  of  man’s  existence  on  the  earth, 
which  anthropologists  delight  to  speculate  on,  primitive  Society  pro¬ 
tected  itself  against  the  primitive  madmen,  by  the  easy  process  of  exter¬ 
minating  these  unfortunate  and  diseased  members  of  the  community. 
In  at  least  one  of  the  semi-civilized  communities  of  the  present  day  this 
procedure  is  resorted  to,  and  recognized  as  legal  in  that  ethnologically 
peculiar  form  of  Insanity  which  manifests  itself  in  “  running  a’muck.” 

With  the  development  of  law  and  order,  and  the  gradual  refine¬ 
ment  of  those  virtues,  historically  best  studied  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  in  short  when  man  recognized  that  other  than  Spartan 
creeds  must  rule  the  world,  society  began  to  dimly  recognize  that  even 
the  most  violent  madman  had  rights  which  sane  men  were  bound  to 
respect. 


*  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  this  address  was  not  delivered,  but,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Spitzka  has  kindly  submitted  it  in  manuscript. 
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But  the  only  right  recognized  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  madman’s  right  to  his  naked  life. 

Secluded  from  the  outside  world  by  high  and  solid  walls,  festering 
in  moist  and  unhealthy  cloister  or  dungeon  cells,  chained  for  life  to  the 
cold  stone  floor,  and  lashed  into  alternate  rage  and  submission  by 
callous  and  ignorant  attendants,  this  is  the  pictui-e  presented  by  the 
mediaeval  madman.  With  but  slight  variation  this  state  of  things  con¬ 
tinued  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago  ! 

While  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  insane 
had  been  in  progress  in  Germany,  its  reform  in  England  and  France 
centers  round  the  names  of  those  noble  and  enlightened  alienists  Drs. 
Conolly  and  Pinel.  Under  the  pressure  of  their  teachings  and  exam¬ 
ple,  it  then  became  conceded  that  the  madman  had  not  only  the  right 
to  his  life,  but  to  all  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  to  sci¬ 
entific  medical  treatment. 

Treat  the  insane  patient  as  a  patient,  and  let  him  see  that  you  rec¬ 
ognize  in  him  a  human  being,  if  you  would  venture  to  cure  and  not  to 
render  worse  his  insanity  !  thus  might  be  briefly  interpreted  the  pith  of 
the  appeal  made  by  all  the  great  teachers  on  morbid  psychology, 
against  the  prejudice,  the  indolence,  and  conservatism  of  their  day. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  half  a  century  after  their  time,  the  same  cry  is 
rendered  necessary  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  i  That  excessive  or  un- 
physiological  mechanical  restraint  still  flourishes  within  the  very  sight  of 
this  great  metropolis  after  having  been  driven  out  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  ?  Nay  that  the  same  fallacious  arguments  are  used  in  its  favor  by 
some  American  Asylum  Superintendents,  that  were  used  by  the  asylum 
conservatives  that  Pinel  and  Conolly  had  to  deal  with. 

One  of  the  chief  real  reasons  for  the  over  frequent  resort  to 
mechanical  restraint  is  its  “  convenience  ”  :  It  is  easier  to  put  a  sus¬ 
pected  suicidal  patient  in  a  strait-jacket  or  crib,  than  for  a  lazy  attend¬ 
ant  to  watch  him,  or  an  indifferent  medical  officer  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  really  is  suicidal.  It  is  easier  to  put  a  dangerous  maniacal 
subject  in  “  leg-locks”  and  “  muffles”  than  to  isolate  him  in  a  padded 
room  ;  in  the  latter  case  one  of  these  lazy  attendants  or  medical  poli¬ 
ticians  might  have  a  little  more  of  that  work  to  do,  which  nominally 
they  are  supposed  and  paid  to  perform. 

Among  the  attendants  appointed  at  our  City  Asylums,  there  is  a 
class  regarding  which  I  have  the  best  information  that  they  are 
appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  the  lower  run  of  “  ward  politicians.” 
We  can  from  this  fact  readily  understand  that  these  attendants  would  be 
precisely  the  men  who  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  dogma  that  mechan- 
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ical  restraint,  is  a  great  “convenience” — they  should  add — to  themselves 
not  to  the  patients  by  any  means. 

Such  model  attendants  in  the  “  faithful”  discharge  of  their  duties 
at  the  City  Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  Ward’s  Island  have  previous  to 
the  promulgation  of  that  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  which  made  it  a  crime  for  any  of  their  employees  to  com¬ 
municate  what  occurs,  at  these  institutions  to  the  outside  world,  been 
proven  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  following  outrages,  all  occur¬ 
ring  within  fourteen  months  of  the  years  1877-1878  :  i.  An  attendant 
left  a  lunatic  in  charge  of  a  paralyzed  fellow-patient  with  orders  to  give 
him  a  hot  bath.  The  demented  creature  carried  out  his  orders,  and 
while  the  attendant  went  the  grounds  to  enjoy  his  segar,  turned  the  hot 
water  on  the  patient  in  the  bath  so  that  the  wretched  paralytic  was 
boiled  to  death.  2.  Another  patient  suffering  from  brain  disease,  and 
weak  if  not  paralyzed  in  consequence,  was  found  by  a  relative  in  a 
dying  condition  in  the  hospital  wards  of  the  asylum,  his  last  words, 
whispered  in  response  to  the  question  as  to  who  had  beaten  him 
black  and  blue,  were,  “  the  man  in  the  brass  buttons,”  that  is  an  at¬ 
tendant.  It  sounds  almost  tragically  comical,  that  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the  cruel  abuse  suffered 
by  the  helpless  patient  at  the  hands  of  some  one  in  the  asylum,  when 
the  relatives  finally  forced  an  enquiry,  that  the  “one  man  power”  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  person  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Ward’s 
Island  Asylum,  disposed  of  the  matter,  by  stating  that  the  only  assign¬ 
able  cause  of  death  was  “  softening  of  the  brain.”  The  cerebral  “  soften¬ 
ing”  might  be  aptly  located  in  the  heads  of  those  who  would  credit  the 
statement  in  view  of  the  developments  made  at  the  official  enquiry. 

Still  more  comical  in  view  of  the  same  and  similar  developments, 
sounds  the  commendatory  language  of  the  local  visiting  Committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  for  its  “  cleanliness”  and  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  attendants  have  been  provided  “  with  a  neat  uni¬ 
form”  commends  this  institution. 

3.  During  the  same  year  two  epileptic  patients  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  were  seized  while  there  with  epileptic  convulsions,  and 
were  drowned  in  the  East  River. 

4.  A  fifth  patient  was  found  dying  one  morning,  and  a  coroner’s 
investigation  was  made,  which  notwithstanding  that  an  inexperienced 
undergraduate  in  medicine  had  been  in  charge,  that  no  responsible 
medical  man  was  at  the  asylum  when  the  “  accident  occurred”  that 
testimony  was  available  showing  that  a  violent  struggle  had  occurred 
between  an  attendant  and  the  patient,  and  that  all  twelve  ribs  were 
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broken  on  one  side  of  the  patient’s  chest,  found  that  “no  one  was  to 
blame.”  It  is  germain  to  our  subject  that  this  patient  had  been  in 
restraint  the  night  before. 

Now  I  am  not  recounting  these  various  atrocities  and  instances  of 
neglect  in  order  to  create  a  sensation,  nor  because  this  meeting  is  par¬ 
ticularly  called  to  criticize  any  one  asylum,  but  because  they  furnish 
the  text  to  some  of  my  remarks,  and  further  because' anyone  who  has 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  daily  papers  will  recollect  that  the  cases 
I  have  just  given  are  not  exaggerated,  in  fact  they  are  not  even  ren¬ 
dered  at  their  worst. 

The  reason  I  referred  particularly  to  the  Ward’s  Island  Asylum, 
was  that  the  recent  developments  at  the  Blackwell’s  Island  Asylum 
have  made  the  abuses  at  the  latter  institution  so  familiar  to  the  public, 
as  to  render  mention  thereof  superfluous  this  evening.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  ex parie  report  of  a  white-washing  Board  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charities,  after  recommending  the  removal  of  the 
Blackwell’s  Island  Superintenent  for  alleged  incompetency,  concludes 
by  suggesting  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ward’s  Island  institution 
be  placed  over  both  asylums.  Now  if  this  Superintendent  could  not 
properly  supervise  one  asylum  of  at  the  time  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
beds,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  supervise  two  institutions  containing 
uu  aggregate  of  twenty-five  hundred  to  twenty-seven  hundred  patients  ? 
Especially  absurd  does  such  a  recommendation  (and  we  regret  to  say 
that  it  has  been  carried  out)  appear,  when  we  recollect  that  the  two 
asylums  are  on  two  separate  islands,  that  the  superintendent  can  be  at  each 
institution  only  for  a  short  period  of  each  day,  while  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  each  institution  is  under  the  actual  charge  of  an  imma¬ 
ture,  inexperienced  and  inefficient  assistant  physician,  graduated  within 
one  or  two  years  from  what  the  petition  of  the  N.  Y.  Neurological  So¬ 
ciety  properly  stigmatized  as  our  “too  elementary  medical  schools.” 
In  one  of  these  asylums,  the  assistant  physician  thus  in  charge,  had  no 
experience  previous  to  entering  the  asylum  except  such  as  might  be 
acquired  in  a  position  as  “  clerk”  at  one  of  the  salt  water  baths  of  Lon<T 
Branch  !  !  ! 

Now  this  state  of  things  is  simply  a  discredit  to  this  great  commu¬ 
nity,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people,  for  no  nation  is  so  prover¬ 
bially  charitable  as  our  own,  the  fault  lies  in  the  way  that  this  charity 
is  applied,  that  all  the  millions  devoted  to  the  good  purpose  by  the 
willing  tax-payer  flow  through  the  hands  of  incapable  politicians  who 
have  no  other  than  the  lower  political  ends  to  serve ;  but  more  of  this 
further  on. 
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The  cases  I  have  quoted  clearly  show  that  the  excessive  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  in  our  municipal  institutions  instead  of  preventing 
accidents,  is  accompanied  by  more  accidents  than  the  system  which  in 
England  or  Germany  cuts  down  restraint  to  its  lowest  minimum.  It 
causes  more  accidents  I  repeat,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
attendants  trusting  to  it  entirely,  are  apt  to  be  negligent  of  their  duties. 

But  there  is  a  still  graver  aspect  of  the  question,  one  which  comes 
more  properly  within  my  domain  as  a  medical  speaker,  namely  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  mechanical  restraint  carried  to  excess,  exercises  on  the 
strictly  medical  management  of  asylums.  It  might  be  urged  that  it  is 
not  the  medical  man’s  province  to  speak  of  individual  instances  of 
neglect,  as  often  due  to  imperfect  administrative  supervision  or  to  the 
fusion  of  the  politician  with  the  physician,  in  the  person  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent.  On  such  abuses  however  I  claim  the  right  to  be  heard  as  a 
citizen  !  On  the  others  following,  in  the  other  character  alluded  to. 

Given  a  medical  appointee,  possessed  of  but  a  moderate  if  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fascinating  though  difficult  science  of  mental  pathology, 
whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  hold  a  quasi  prestige  in  society,  to  draw 
his  salary  and  to  get  along  with  as  little  trouble  in  this  world  as  possi¬ 
ble,  he  will  find  in  mechanical  restraint  as  “tonvenient  ”  an  assistant 
in  his  object  as  could  be  desired,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  stated 
to  be  advantageous  for  certain  attendants. 

Not  only  are  violent  patients  put  into  that  “barbarous  and  injuri¬ 
ous’’  apparatus  known  as  the  crib,  but  harmless  paralytics  are  placed  in 
the  same  apparatus,  simply  because  they  may  happen  to  make  a  noise. 
Yes  I  have  found  a  ci-devant  surgeon  who  had  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  who  still  had  some  recollection 
of  the  teachings  of  his  profession,  who  was  so  helpless  as  to  be  unable 
to  walk,  locked  in  the  crib  of  one  of  our  municipal  institutions.  I 

asked  the  assistant  physician,  “Why  has  this  poor  fellow  J - been 

placed  here.?’’  The  answer  was,  “Oh  Dr. - ,  (mentioning  the 

medical  Superintendent’s  name)  was  walking  through  the  hall,  when 

J - began  abusing  him  saying  that  he,  the  Superintendent  did  not 

know  as  much  about  insanity  as  a  medical  student  of  the  first  years. 

ought  to  know,  on  which  Dr. - ordered  him  into  the  crib.’’  I 

could  only  reply  that  if  people  were  to  be  put  in  the  crib  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  thought  some  asylum  superintendents  incom¬ 
petent  medically,  then  I  feared  many  prominent  people  out  of  asylums 
might  have  to  seek  shelter  in  this  same  crib.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
judging  by  the  threats  or  expostulations  which  my  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessor  on  this  stage.  Dr.  Bellows,  testifies  to  having  experienced  from 
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the  advocates  of  our  conservative  asylum  system,  that  there  are  not  a 
few  asylum  superintendents  who  would  delight  to  have  all  the  speakers 
of  this  evening  and  possibly  a  great  portion  of  this  audience  in  the  crib 
likewise. 

Why  !  the  superintendent  of  the  expensive  asylum  at  Utica,  actu¬ 
ally  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  that  he  considered  the  Utica 
crib  an  admirable  appliance  to  keep  patients  quiet  who  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  ramble  about  and  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window.*  Let  me 
ask  this  man  in  the  name  of  humanity,  whether  he  considers  himself 
justified  in  the  face  of  the  denunciation  of  the  crib  by  every  higher  sci¬ 
entific  authority,  in  subjecting  patients  to  its  injurious  influence  for  no 
other  crime  than  putting  their  heads  out  of  the  window  ? 

The  relknce  of  the  medical  superintendent  on  these  forms  of  re¬ 
straint  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  examination  of  the  patients  mental 
condition.  Harmless  patients  are  therefore  often  in  restraint  merely 
because  restless  or  suicidal,  dangerous  patients  especially  those  of  secre¬ 
tive  or  impulsive  tendencies  are  neither  in  restraint  nor  even  under 
adequate  surveillance. 

At  Ward’s  Island,  where  harmless  luriatics  have  been  and  are  in 
unnecessary  restraint,  a  dangerously  excitable  negro  patient  who  pre¬ 
sented  warning  symptoms  for  a  week  before  his  paroxysms,  symptoms 
which  even  the  lay  officials  of  the  asylum  were  familiar  with  and  recog¬ 
nized,  and  a  recognition  of  which  should  have  led  to  his  seclusion,  or 
at  least  to  his  being  watched,  was  ordered  by  ihe  Superintendent  to  join  a 
working  party  of  patients  in  the  asylum  kitchen,  he  here  seized 
his  opportunity  and  instantly  killed  an  attendant. f  That  death,  as  an 
assistant  physician  who  was  discharged  by  the  same  Superintendent  be¬ 
cause  he  was  suspected  of  having  furnished  the  present  speaker  with 
many  facts  damaging  to  his  administration  (which  supposition  was  at 
that  time  incorrect),  testified  before  a  Senate  Committee,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  morally  and  legally  responsible  for.  It  showed  either 
gross  neglect  or  ignorance  medically  speaking  and  this  position  is  inex¬ 
pugnable. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  exhibit  to  a  lay  audience  than  medical 
incompetency,  this  has  been  the  secret  of  success  of  most  imposters  and 
charlatans,  but  a  single  instance  like  this  one  settles  the  question  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  person  of  average  reasoning  faculties,  be  he  physi¬ 
cian  or  laymen. 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health  relative  to  Lunatic  Asylums. 
(No.  64)  Albany  1879,  page  18. 

j-The  Harrison  manslaughter  case.  See  editorial  of  N.  Y.  Herald  for  Sept.  1878. 
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At  one  State,  and  one  municipal  asylum  as  well  as  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  are  the  headquarters  of  those  who  defy  enlightened 
professional  opinion  in  regard  to  that  needless  and  unscientific  appli¬ 
ance  the  Utica  crib.  Who  defend  for  violent  and  restless  lunatics  the 
employment  of  an  apparatus  that  might  even  drive,  sane  people  mad, 
an  apparatus  in  which  I  have  seen  a  case  of  acute  mania  which  if  left 
to  itself  either  in  a  padded  room  or  under  milder  restraint  would  have 
passed  off  in  a  few  hours,  gradually  merge  into  delirium  and,  congest¬ 
ive  coma,  or  unconsciousness.  It  simply  stands  to  reason  that  a  large 
sized  coffin  6|  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  thirty  inches  high,  with  barred 
and  slatted  sides  and  top,  would  only  increase  the  mental  anguish  and 
disquietude  already  such  a  marked  and  disadvantageous  feature  with 
many  of  the  insane.  ^ 

The  asylums  at  Poughkeepsie,  Willard,  Sanford  Hall  (Flushing) 
and  others  which  treat  fully  as  many  if  not  more  acute  cases  as  Utica 
or  our  municipal  asylums,  get  along  without  the  crib,  and  with  less  ac¬ 
cidents  than  occur  at  these  institutions.  So  there  is  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever  for  the  continued  use  of  this  appliance.  In  fact  under  the  repeated 
strictures  of  eminent  alienists  the  memorial  of  the  N.  Y.  Neurological 
Society,  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  Utica  crib  is  fast  disappearing  from  this  State.  This  is  done  in  a 
concealed  and  evasive  way  and  so,  with  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  N. 
Y.  Neurological  Society  of  the  credit  which  it  is  entitled  to,  that  of 
having  fearlessly  battled  for  the  right  against  the  odds  of  political 
trickery,  professional  cliques  and  conservatism.  In  fear  and  trembling 
before  the  possible  appointment  of  such  an  investigating  Committee  as 
the  Neurological  Society  had  petitioned  for,  the  cover  of  the  crib  has 
been  removed  at  Ward’s  Island,  the  rest  of  this  relic  of  barbarism  may 
soon  be  expected  to  follow  suit. 

If  the  crib  is  such  a  good  thing  as  its  advocates  claim,  why  should 
the  officers  of  the  Utica  asylum  feel  so  indignant  at  the  felicitous  desig¬ 
nation  of  this  instrument  as  the  Utica  crib }  If  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of  why  were  cribs  concealed  at  Utica  when  the  eminent  British 
alienist  Dr.  Bucknill  visited  this  institution.?  Why  did  they  take  the 
covers  off  at  Ward’s  Island  .? 

Without  going  into  further  details  and  without  proceeding  so  far  as 
to  condemn  the  use  of  all  and  any  mechanical  restraint,*  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  mechanical  restraint  as  used  in  most  of  our  State  and 

*  The  Berlin  asylum  had  three  cases  of  restraint  and  one  accident  in  two  years, 
the  Ward’s  Island  asylum  has  20-30  cases  of  restraint  per  day,  and  ‘‘accidents” 
without  end. 
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nearly  all  our  County  asylums,  leads  first  to  injury  of  the  patients, 
second  to  demoralization  of  the  attendants,  and  third  to  neglect  in  the 
medical  supervision. 

There  are  many  other  points  relating  to  the  administration  of 
asylums,  particularly  that  most  important  one,  that  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  extravagant  outlays  at  our  State  asylums,'  are  there¬ 
fore  responsible  for  the  wretched  condition  of  our  County  Institutions, 
by  draining  the  resources  of  the  State  for  a  minority  of  the  patients  at 
the  expense  of  the  greater  number. 

I  might  show  that  important  medico-legal  considerations  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  asylum  question,  and  that  the  present  asylum  system'  is 
irresponsible  entirely  in  this  respect.  Dangerous  but  (for  themselves) 
fortunately  aristocratic  insane  murderers  have  been  let  loose  on  society 
as  cured,  or  entirely  sane  persons  like  a  certain  parricide  been  saved 
from  the  gallows  by  the  intervention  of  an  asylum  superintendent  and 
after  a  year’s  sojourn  discharged  cured  of  an  insanity  which  never  ex¬ 
isted  to  practice  law  in  the  very  town  in  which  the  asylum  is  located. 

But  all  this  would  take  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
will  close,  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  resolutions  proposed. 

I  do  not  consider  it  so  much  a  matter  of  importance  whether  we 
have  a  Commission  in  Lunacy  composed  of  one  or  five  heads,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  it  important  that  the  present  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  should  be 
speedily  relieved  from,  the  burdens  of  office.  When  I  ask  a  lawyer 
what  he  thinks  of  our  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  he  says  “  well  he  is  not 
a  very  good  lawyer  but  I  guess  he  is  a  good  doctor  !”  But  when- 1  ask 
a  physician  who  is  familiar  with  the  Commissioner’s  writings  what  his 
opinion  is,  he  answers,  “  He  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  as  a 
physician  but  I  hear  he  is  a  good  lawyer.”  Now  I  prefer  to  believe  the 
lawyer  when  he  speaks  of  his  legal,  and  the  physician  when  he  speaks 
of  his  medical  qualifications.  I  entirely  dissent  from  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  speakers  when  he  states  that  the  present  Commissioner  is  power¬ 
less  to  do  good  because  he  is  a  single  officer.  I  hold  that  a  competent 
man  interested  in  the  noble  science  of  Psychiatry  endowed  with  integ¬ 
rity  of  purpose  and  decision  in  executing  that  purpose,  if  he  did  noth¬ 
ing  else,  could  at  least  point  out  the  way  to  a  more  effective  financial 
and  administrative  control  of  asylums,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  psychological,  pathological  and  medico-legal  material 
scattered  through  the  different  asylums. 

The  past  official  record  of  the  present  Commissioner  is  almost  in¬ 
credibly  monstrous.  According  to  Senator  McCarthy  this  official  rec¬ 
ommended  the  administration  of  the  criminal  asylum  at  Auburn,  where 
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the  Superintendent  fired  pistol  balls  into  his  patients,  hung  them  up  by 
the  hour,  or  whipped  them,  and  while  the  institution  swarmed  with 
vermin.  He  found  no  fault  with  Bloomingdale  where  ignorant  nurses 
were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  by  force  and  where  one  of  them  cut  a 
patient’s  throat  by  jamming  down  a  spoon.  He  has  not  reformed  or 
exposed  a  single  abuse  at  any  asylum  of  any  dimensions  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  and  he  repeatedly  passed  through  one  which  he  repeat¬ 
edly  mentions  without  comment  of  any  sort,  where  patients  were  kept 
locked  in  their  own  filth  in  foul  underground  cells.  His  whole  activity 
has  been  limited  to  recording  how  much  of  the  asylum  needs  painting, 
that  new  furniture  has  been  bought,  or  pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  but 
he  has  been  unmoved  by  all  the  misery  and  neglect  experienced  by  our 
insane,  blind  to  faults  in  high  places,  deaf  to  complaints  from  without 
and  neglectful  of  every  duty  to  his  unfortunate  wards,  and  the  sover¬ 
eign  people  of  the  State. 

The  Senator  recommended  the  removal  of  this  incompetent  official 
by  abolition  of  his  office,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  an  almost 
strictly  party  vote. 

I  can  not  close  without  stating  that  the  present  movement  for 
asylum  reform  is  devoid  of  any  bias  or  prejudice,  and  does  not  resort 
to  cant  or  commonplace.  It  is  not  tinctured  I  trust  with  any  such 
elements  as  have  been  the  bane  of  many  a  good  movement  in  the  past. 
Beginning  in  a  strictly  scientific  circle,  it  has  now  proceeded  to  that 
stage  when  an  enlighted  public  opinion  seizes  hold  of  this  important 
branch  of  our  charities  with  the  intention  of  reforming  them  from 
other  than  purely  medical  points  of  view.  I  can  assure  you  although 
not  appearing  here  as  the  representative  of  any  medical  circle,  that  you 
will  not  be  alone  in  this  movment.  For  from  its  past  and  present 
record  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  N.  Y.  Neurological  Society  in 
spite  of  the  calumny  heaped  upon  it  by  some,  the  mendacious  report 
of  a  partizan  Senate  Committee,  and  the  ambiguous  and  inconsistent 
editorials*  of  a  medical  weekly,  which  has  persistently  suppressed  the 
credit  due  to  the  real  originators  of  this  movement,  will  continue  in  its 
good  work  !  I  am  happy  to  state  that  from  the  present  aspect  of  mat¬ 
ters  we  cannot  fail  of  achieving  an  ultimate  and  sweeping  success,  to 
the  benefit  of  not  only  the  interests  of  humanity  but  also  of 
science. 


*  This  same  periodical  is  fully  characterized,  by  containing  an  article  on  Insanity 
from  a  Superintendent  in  which  a  patient  who  labored  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
a  horse,  is  represented  as  a  case  of  man's  7-eversion  to  the  lo-wer  ani/nals  I  / 
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At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  the  meeting  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  the  resolution  printed  on  the  title  page,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  names  there  appear  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  BILL. 

The  following  expressions  and  opinions  concerning  the  Bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  received  just  as 
this  pamphlet  is  going  to  press  : 

West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  Feb.  i8,  1880. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  the  bill  which  the  Committee 
has  prepared,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  impress  the  Legislature  with  its  moderation  and 
its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  care  of  the  insane  is  in  large 
part  a  public  charity.  The  State  expends  for  it  a  great  sum  of  money  annually,  and 
as  the  State  has  already  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  public  charities,  it  is  a  wise  and  obvious  and  economical  policy  to 
entrust  to  the  same  Board  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  enlarged 
duty  would  necessarily  require  an  increase  of  the  force  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  this  respect  are  sure  to  commend  themselves  as  a  further  development  of  the  chari¬ 
table  system  which  fhe  experience  has  proved  to  be  benificent  and  effective. 

The  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  public  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  insane  asylums  cannot  be  disputed.  The  facts  that  constantly  appear,  and  the 
private  knowledge  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  have  aroused  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  which  is  not  pacified  with  the  remark,  that  every  thing  is  as  well 
as  it  can  be.  Improvement  is  always  possible  and  necessary,  and  when  it  is  proposed, 
the  only  question  is  whether  the  proposition  be  really  desirable  and  practicable. 
There  is  no  general  attack  made  or  designed  in  the  movement  for  a  change  of  state 
supervision,  upon  the  fitness  or  the  efficiency  of  the  Superintendents,  many  of  whom 
are  known  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  by  personal  character  and  especial  training  for 
the  professional  care  of  the  insane  and  nobly  devoted  to  their  duty.  It  is  the  system 
of  supervision  which  needs  correctipn.  A  united  and  adequate  authority  over  the 
general  management  is  desirable  in  every  point  of  view,  both  for  the  public  and  for 
the  patients,  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Eaton  in  his  instructive  and  val¬ 
uable  letter  describes  in  detail  some  of  the.  obvious  advantages  which  the  scheme  of 
the  bill  provides,  which  are  familiar  in  England  and  unknown  among  us,  and  one  vital 
advantage  of  such  a  system,  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  is  its  assurance  to  the 
patients  that  they  have  a  constant  and  immediate  and  impartial  tribunal  of  appeal, 
and  that  the  asylum  is  not  a  prison. 

I  have  no  right  to  prolong  this  letter.  Humanity,  justice,  good  sense,  economy, 
all  plead  for  the  bill,  nor  do  I  see  why  any  serious  opposition  should  be  offered  to  it 
from  within  or  without  the  asylums. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Wm.  C.  Church,  Chairman. 
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Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.-  Bellows  writes  of  the  Bill :  "lam  vei7  much  impressed  with 
its  moderation,  simplicity  and  wisdom.  It  will  neither  satisfy  impatient  radicals,  nor 
obstinate  conservatives  ;  but  to  those  who  think  that  true  statesmanship  lies  in  doing 
what  is  practicable^  and  not  in  talking  about  what  is  impossible  however  desirable.  It 
will  commend  itself  as  prudent  and  satisfactory.  Leaving  all  questions  disputed 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  this  Bill,  it  may  be  said  to  be  indisputed  among 
friends  of  humanity,  who  are  neither  partizans,  nor  Superintendents,  nor  place-holders 
— that  Insanity  and  Insane  Asylums  require  far  more  inspection,  study  and  attention, 
far  more  publicity  in  all  that  touches  their  management  than  they  now  receive  in  this 
State  or  county.  The  public  is  profoundly  interested  in  being  reassured  by  persons 
whose  testimony  is  placed  beyond  suspicion,  that  this  helpless  and  wretched  class,  the 
insane,  are  not  neglected,  abused  and  made  worse  instead  of  better,  by  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  need  and  demand  to  know  that  persons  of  the  highest  character  and 
enough  of  them  to  guaiantee  sound  judgment,  are  incessantly  busy,  looking  into  the 
State,  studying  the  complaints  and  protecting  the  rights  of  those  who  are  incarcerated 
in  public  asylums.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things ‘Caa\.  abuses  ixom  pressure  of  call,  from 
induration  of  sensibility,  from  force  of  routine,  from  pride  of  authority,  from  limited 
experience,  from  the  inertia  of  custom  should  creep  into  asylums  for  the  insane.  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  from  representatives  of  the  public  anxiety,  who  have  no  interest  except 
that  of  humanity,  can  alone  keep  either  prisons  or  asylums,  from  degenerating,  or  from 
becoming  stereotyped  in  effete  prejudices  of  management.  Let  us  have  a  Commission 
in  Lunacy  such  as  this  Bill  provides,  and  it  will  at  least  prepare  the  way  for  something 
nearer  the  ideal  we  must  look  foi-ward  to.  The  State  Charity  Aid  Board  I  know  to 
be  composed  of  persons  entitled  to  public  confidence.  Were  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy”  composed  of  persons  as  disinterested,  intelligent  and  experienced  it  would  be 
an  unspeakable  blessing  and  the  Bill  you  have  prepared  seems  to  secure  this  end  if 
the  Legislature  will  pass  it  which  I  earnestly  hope  may  be  the  result  of  your  appli¬ 
cation.” 

Dr.  John  C.  Shaw,  Supt.  of  the  King’s  Co.  Lunatic  Asylum,  writes  Feb.  17th, 
1880  ;  “  I  have  read  the  Bill  emenating  from  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  relating 

to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  which  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  State 
•  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  Bill.  It 
appears  to  me  the  wisest  provision  that  can  be  made  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  Board  with  power  who  will  examine  carefully  into  the  state  of 
asylums  ;  suggest  improvements,  and  help  by  their  influence  to  carry  out  such  im¬ 
provements,  thereby  bearing  a  part  of  the  burden  which  the  medical  Superintendent  of 
Asylums  have  to  bear.  I  am  pleased  with  the  moderate  tone  of  the  Bill ;  changes  in 
great  systems  are  very  rarely  brought  about,  for  good,  by  sudden  or  violent  means  ” 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  writes  in  a  letter  dated  Feb. 
14th:  “  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  measure  seems  to  me  to  bean  eminently 

desirable  one,  and  that  I  agree  witl^all  the  arguments  in  its  favor  which  are  given  in 
the  paper  sent  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insane  of  the  State  of  New  York  do  not 
receive  the  supervision  from  State  authorities  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  proper 
care,  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  is  quite  unable  to  supply  that  supervision,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  m  relation  to  the  insane,  is  in  connection  with  this  inability,  a  great 
burden  to  the  Board.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  personally,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Board  endowed  by  the  Legislature  with  additional  power  to  discharge 
the  very  important  duties  confided  to  it  in  relation  to  the  insane.” 
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Another  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foster,  writes  Feb. 
i8th;  “  I  am  individually  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  change  as  is  suggested  will 
veiy  largely  increase  the  usefulness  of  our  Board.  In  all  these  maiters  we  are  obliged 
to  move  slowly  ;  good  work,  however,  is  being  done,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  are 
in  the  right  way  to  administer  the  charities  of  our  magnificent  State,  economically, 
humanly,  and  with  wisdom.” 

Mr.  S.  F.  Miller,  also  a  member  of  the  Board,  writes  Feb.  14th  :  “I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  divided  authority  of  examination  and  inspection  of  which 
you  speak  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  embarrassment.  Whatever  may  be  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy 
should  be  restored  to  it,  or  there  should  be  a  distinct  division  line  of  jurisdiction,  so 
that  the  public  may  clearly  understand  which  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  which  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board.  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  first  alternative— to  reunite  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the 
Board — is  the  more  feasible.” 

Gen.  Francis  C.  Barlow  writes  :  “  I  most  heartily  approve  the  Bill  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committeee  of  which  you  are  Chairman.  1  was  Attorney  General  when 
the  Bill  creating  the  existing  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  was  passed,  and  I  was  then 
familiar  with  the  subject.  That  scheme  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
friends,  partly  (in  my  opinion)  from  the  inefficiency  of  Dr.  Ordonaux,  or  perhaps  it 
should  be  called  his  inattention  to  his  duties.  But  also  there  were  defects  in  the 
single  Commissioner  plan  which  the  proposed  Bill  remedies.  In  the  first  place, 
under  your  Bill,  there  will  be  in  every  part  of  the  State  persons  (the  Commissioners) 
charged  with  these  duties,  instead  of  having  one  Commissioner,  who  is  required  to 
overlook  the  whole  State.  In  my  judgment  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  one  man  to 
properly  supervise  and  watch  all  Insane  Institutions.  It  requires  a  constant  and 
careful  watchfulness  which  can  only  be  secured  by  an  enlarged  number  of  Com- 
misssoners.  Then  the  legal  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  subject  are  often 
important,  and  your  plan  of  having  a  lawyer  on  the  Board  is  an  excellent  one.  I 
have  no  time  to  go  further  into  particulars,  but  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  strongly 
impressed  with  the  desirableness  and  even  necessity  of  some  such  law.” 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Donnelly  writes  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  15th,  1S80  :  “  The  policy 

of  our  Board  imposes  a  reserve  upon  the  individual  members  in  all  matters  pending 
before  the  Legislature.  Any  expression  of  opinion  I  may  give,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  as  merely  my  private  opinion,  in  no  way  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the 
Board.  With  that  proviso,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  proposed  Act  con¬ 
tains  features  well  adapted  to  secure  a  larger  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  insane 
than  they  now  enjoy,  and  if  no  better  project  be  proposed  to  the  Legislature  at  this 
session  I  trust  it  may  become  a  law.” 
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